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Enlarged photo shows the transistor before 
and after being encased in its plastic 
shell. Inset, Transistor actual size. 
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mighty mite of electronics 


Increasingly you hear of a new elec- 
tronic device — the transistor. Be- 
cause of growing interest, RCA —a 
pioneer in transistor development 
for practical use in electronics — an- 
swers some basic questions: 

Q: What is a transistor? 


A: The transistor consists of a particle 
of the metal germanium imbedded in 
a plastic shell about the size of a kernel 
of corn. It controls electrons in solids in 
much the same way that the electron 
tube handles electrons in a vacuum. 
But transistors are not interchangeable 
with tubes in the sense that a tube can 
be removed from a radio or television 
set and a transistor substituted. New 
circuits as well as new components are 


needed. 

Q: What is germanium? 

A: Germanium, a relatively expensive 
metal, is one of the basic elements 
found in coal and certain ores. When 
painstakingly prepared, it has unusual 
electrical characteristics which enable 
a transistor to detect, amplify and oscil- 
late as does an electron tube. 


Q: What are the advantages of tran- 

sistors in electronic instruments? 
A: They have no heated filament, re- 
quire no warm-up, and use little power. 
They are rugged, shock-resistant and 
unaffected by dampness. They have 
long life. These qualities offer great 
opportunities for the miniaturization, 
simplification, and refinement of many 
types of electronic equipment. 


Q: What is the present status of tran- 
sistors? 


A: Four kinds of RCA transistors are 

being produced for commercial use. A 

number of other types are in various 

stages of development. 

Q: How widely will the transistor be 
used in the future? 

A: To indicate the range of future ap- 

plications, RCA scientists have demon- 

strated experimental transistorized am- 





plifiers, phonographs, radio receivers 
(AM, FM, and automobile), tiny trans- 
mitters, electronic computers and a 
number of television circuits. Because 
of its physical characteristics, the tran- 
sistors qualify for use in lightweight, 
portable instruments. 
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RCA scientists, research men and engi- 
neers, aided by increased laboratory 
facilities, have intensified their work in 
the field of transistors. The multiplicity 
of new applications in both military 
and commercial fields is being studied. 
Already the transistor gives evidence 
that it will greatly extend the base of 
the electronics art into many new fields 
of science, commerce and industry. 
Such pioneering assures finer perform- 
ance from any product or service trade- 
marked RCA and RCA Victor. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 








When Low Grade Ores Are Made 
to Yield More Zinc and Lead... 


Eagle-Picher’s scientific methods have been bring- 
ing new life to many mines for years. These mines 
contain low grade ores which could not be profit- 
ably recovered by ordinary means. 


As a part of this project, Eagle-Picher established 
a central concentrating mill in its Tri-State mining 
area... to replace individual mills at each mine 
site. Modern concentrating methods on a large 
capacity basis make possible higher recovery of 
these lower grade zinc and lead ores .. . ata 


EAGLE 


lower cost. Through central mill operation, 
Eagle-Picher has extended the life of this impor- 
tant mining area . . . gives American industry a 
greater supply of zinc and lead. 


Of vital importance in products for both peace time 
and defense industry, Eagle-Picher zinc and lead 
are used by many of America’s leading industries. 
There may be a need in your own operations for 
these and other Eagle-Picher products listed be- 
low. We'd be glad to talk it over. 


§ EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 
many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, 
Cadmium ¢ Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 








LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE 


SYMBOL OF A 
VITAL ARTERY OF 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


The motor vehicle has expanded the lives of 
millions of families, adding literally billions 
of hours of happiness each year. 


Since the first Chrysler car was built in 
1924, highways have improved greatly — 
in durability, surfacing, safety design and 
number of highway miles. Turnpikes and 
expressways have been added, giving Ameri- 
cans today a highway and byway network 
never equaled by any other people. 


But, in many areas, the universal use of 
motor transportation has outrun our high- 
ways, streets and parking facilities. If motor 
vehicles are to contribute even more effec- 
tually to better living, arteries of travel must 
be freed of hazards and congestion. 


Your dollars and your interest. In 
many places, American highway builders, 
the most experienced in the world, are using 
your tax dollars to better your road and 
highway system. But at the present rate it 
would take years just to catch up on the 
backlog of projects awaiting attention. 


Your car or truck is subject to many taxes 
— among them, depending on the state in 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto & Chrysler cars and Dodge trucks 
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This helmeted figure, bronze 

with gold leaf, symbolizes modern 
traffic movement. It adorns 

the signal lights along 

New York City’s Fifth Avenue.” 


which you live, are a general property tax, 
a state sales tax, a Federal excise tax, a state 
registration fee, a state gasoline tax, a Fed- 
eral gasoline tax and others. And direct and 
indirect taxes equal over 30% of the price 
of your car. 


Farsighted local and state administrative 
programs, which do not divert your highway 
tax dollars to other purposes, can provide 
the steady roadway maintenance and ex- 
pansion, and the increased traffic safety 
essential to the growing economic and social 
worth of your motor vehicle. 


It costs less to have good roads than 
to support poor ones. It is more pro- 
ductive to take advantage of the full 
usefulness of the motor vehicle than 
to let inadequate roads limit its use. 


But it takes the active interest of each 
one of us in stimulating and encouraging 
in our own localities a competent, vigorous 
approach to roadway improvement. 


This is vital if our nation is to have the 
arteries necessary for its very life, its liberty 
and the pursuit of its happiness. 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 
Oilite Metal Powder Products »* Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Airtemp Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration 
Cycleweld Cement Products 
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a share has been 
declared on the 


i] consecutive dividend 
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on July 1, 1953, 

to shareholders of 
record June 8, 1953. 
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The Board of Directors at a 
meeting on May 26, 1953, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock, which will be 

ayable June 13, 1953, to stock- 
olders of record June 4, 1953. 


Pau. E. SHRoapDS 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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Years are compressed into minutes in the Cyclic 
Aging Laboratory of Anaconda’s subsidiary, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Here, through rigorous 24-hour 
testing cycles simulating actual conditions but 
decidedly more severe, high-voltage insulated 
cable is tested for long life, stability, and other 
desirable characteristics. 

By such tests, Anaconda beats not only the clock, 
but the calendar. Vital engineering data, essential 
in the evaluation of cable design, which would 
ordinarily take from 20 to 50 years of in-use opera- 


ANACOND 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


here’s where 


Anaconda plays ” 
“BEAT THE 








Heavy-duty cables undergoing 
cyclic-load testing at Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company's Research 
Laboratory, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York At left is a partial 
view of the giant tensile testing 
machine, over 3 stories high, which 
is capable of testing long samples 
at loads up to 200,000 pounds. 








tion to acquire, is now available in a year or two, 
or less. 

This research geared to the future is no isolated 
“for instance.” Rather is it typical of Anaconda’s 
continuing policy of planning for tomorrow ...a 
policy unmistakably expressed in Anaconda’s com- 
pany-wide program of expansion and improvement 
now being carried on at mines, mills and fabricat- 
ing plants. This multi-million-dollar program is 
based on the premise that as the nation’s need for 
metals and metal products continues to expand, 


so should Anaconda’s ability to produce them. 
53273-A 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 
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NUCLEAR REACTOR 




















Proposed "pilot plant" designed by North American Aviation. 


Atomic Power 


Coming Closer? 


Power production using nuclear fuel is feasible today, 


but commercial development faces formidable technical 


and economic problems which will take time to overcome 


ivilian uses of atomic energy have 
thus far failed by a wide mar- 
gin to live up to the over-enthusiastic 
billing they received shortly after 
World War II ended. To date, they 
have been confined largely to medical 
and industrial use of artificially radio- 
active isotopes—important and bene- 
ficial in their restricted fields, but 
hardly capable of transforming any 
major.segments of the economy. 
From the very beginning of the 
atomic age, production of electric 
power has appeared to be one of the 
most promising potential applications 
of the new science. Viewing this pros- 
pect today, it is still true that atomic 
power has a bright future; it even 
has a past, for usable electric power 
was actually produced in an atomic 
reactor almost eighteen months ago, 
and the feat has since been duplicated 
at other reactors. 


No Pipe Dream 


This proves that atomic power is 
more than a research man’s pipe- 
dream, but it offers no assurance that 
such power can be produced in com- 
mercial quantities or at a cost com- 
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petitive with that of plants using coal 
or other conventional fuels. Esti- 
mates of the time required to make 
atomic power commercially signific- 
cant vary widely, but most informed 
guesses place the interval at from five 





More Power To You 


ore than 80 per cent of the 
M electricity generated by 
the business-managed, tax-pay- 
ing power companies of the 
United States were represented 
by member companies attending 
the 21st annual convention of 
the Edison Electric Institute 
held at Atlantic City June 1-4 
inclusive. The expansion now 
being undertaken by the elec- 
trical utilities is unequaled in 
industrial history. The decade 
1946-55 will register a total 
of $20 billion spent on new con- 
struction with generating capac- 
ity more than doubled to 115 
million kilowatts. 











to fifteen years. However, there is 
solid agreement that the job can be 
done. 

Over two years ago, the Atomic 
Energy Commission arranged to have 
four groups of two firms each inves- 
tigate, at their own expense, “the 
prospect for private industrial partici- 
pation in joint production of electric 
energy and fissionable material from 
reactors.” The AEC has just pub- 
lished a de-classified summary of the 
reports made by these groups, provid- 
ing the general public with a firmer 
basis than was previously available for 
appraising the progress made to date 
and the problems still remaining to be 
solved. 

The reports contain a wealth of 
significant data. However, the four 
teams operated under two limitations, 
imposed by the AEC, which make 
some of their conclusions less perti- 
nent than they might have been other- 
wise. Their studies were confined 
largely to the design of reactors ca- 
pable of producing both plutonium 
and power; if they had been inter- 
ested in power alone, design details 
and cost factors would have been 
quite different. 

Since these four projects were as- 
signed, the foreseeable demand for 
weapon-grade plutonium from private 
sources has been materially reduced 
by scheduled expansion in output 
from Government-owned plants. Con- 
tinuing studies of power-only reac- 
tors are being carried on by the Dow 
Chemical- Detroit Edison team 
(joined by 13 more enterprises, most- 
ly utilities, since the original project 
was completed) and by a fifth team 
comprising Foster Wheeler and Pio- 
neer Service & Engineering; the re- 
sults of these investigations will be 
much more valuable in establishing 
the eventual role of atomic power. 


Serious Limitation 


The other limitation required the 
companies to concentrate on reactors 
“utilizing materials, processes, and 
designs which now exist in partially 
developed form or which offer con- 
siderable promise for satisfactory de- 
velopment in one or two years.” In 
the field of atomic energy, where tech- 
nology changes almost overnight, this 
was a serious limitation, though ob- 
viously necessary on practical 


Please turn to page 27 
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Government Ends 


Era of Hostility 


Two decades of enmity toward private utilities ended 
when new Administration took office. Future policy will 


be based more on business considerations than on politics 


ig the few months that have elapsed 

since the. Eisenhower Administra- 
tion took office, the outlook for a 
number of key industries has changed 
materially. But it would be difficult 
to find a more striking example of an 
industry that has undergone a funda- 
mental change for the better than the 
regulated electric utilities. 

Even before the Republican victory 
at the polls last November, more 
equitable rate regulation by state pub- 
lic utility commissions was becoming 
increasingly evident. In New York 
State, for example, which has long 
been noted for strict regulatory con- 
trol of utilities, a more sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the Public 
Service Commission was clearly dis- 
cernible. 


Seeks "Any Good Plan" 


On the national level, Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay has en- 
dorsed “any good plan to get the 
Government out of the power busi- 
ness” foreshadowing an end to the 
promotion of Federal power projects 
in the guise of flood control, irri- 
gation, and navigation development. 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks re- 
cently went on record against regu- 
latory practices which impede the 
ability of regulated companies to ob- 
tain funds needed for expansion. Said 
he: “I say without hesitation that it 
is essential to the welfare of the coun- 
try that the regulated industries be 
regulated in such a manner as to en- 
able them to attract all the capital that 
they can use in making economies 
and improving service.” 

These statements, moreover, repre- 
sent more than mere political oratory. 
In the face of sharp attacks from pub- 
lic power advocates, Secretary McKay 
has reiterated his opposition to Gov- 
ernment construction of the Hell’s 
Canyon Project on the Snake River 
in Idaho.- The Interior Secretary 
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Harris & Ewing 


makes the telling point that Congress 
has several times refused to approve 
construction of a competing Federal 
project and the need for rigid Gov- 
ernment economy makes approval in 
the forseeable future highly doubtful. 

The heated debate that has raged 
over the Hell’s Canyon project un- 
derscores the difficulties confronted 
by policy-makers who seek to call a 
halt to the tide of Federalized power. 
Between 1933 and 1953, the Federal 
Government’s share of the nation’s 
electric power generation rose from 
less than one per cent to about 12 per 
cent; and municipal power system 
and other local Government agencies 
now produce an additional seven per 
cent. Even though development of 
most suitable water power sites will 
soon deprive the public power advo- 
cates of the excuse of flood control, 
irrigation, and navigation for Gov- 
ernment power developments, they 
are sure to inject new and perhaps 
even more ingenious arguments into 
the public vs. private power contro- 
versy. (Only a few months ago, 
Chairman Gordon R. Clapp of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority urged 
the Eisenhower Administration to 
support a $1 billion program for ex- 
pansion of TVA over the next five 


years to match what he termed the 
“faith and foresight” of the Demo- 
crats. ) 

The philosophy of the present Ad- 
ministration makes it highly unlikely 
that proposals of this nature will re- 
ceive serious consideration. But re- 
alistic observers also expect that the 
various proposals advanced to trans- 
fer ownership of Government power 
project to private hands will founder 
on the shoals of political expediency. 
Nevertheless, a number of develop- 
ments favorable to the investor-owned 
utility industry have already taken 
place or are likely to be embodied in 
the Government’s power policies in 
the future. These include: 

© More equitable administration of 
the Government’s Preference Law 
which gives public agencies and rural 
cooperative preference in the sale of 
Federally-generated power. 

© Replacement of ardent propon- 
ents of public power in key regulatory 
agencies. (In this connection, it is 
perhaps significant that President 
Eisenhower’s first appointee to the 
Federal Power Commission was 
Jerome K. Kuykendall (former head 
of the Washington State Public Serv- 
ice Commission) who was named 
chairman, replacing Thomas C. Bu- 
chanan ; the departing official was one 
of the advocates of the “cost of 
money” yardstick invoked in recent 
natural gas cases. 

© Future loans of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, which 
lends money to cooperatives for con- 
struction purposes, will be placed on 
an economically sound basis rather 
than being governed by political con- 
siderations. 

© Investor-owned power and light 
companies will be given the “go- 
ahead” on future power projects un- 
less the scope of the undertaking ex- 
ceeds their physical or financial 
capacity. Funds for existing Federal 
projects, meanwhile, will be cut to 
the bone and new projects doubtless 
will be pigeon-holed. This would be 
in keeping with the recommendations 
of former President Herbert Hoover 
who has suggested that Congress 
cease to make appropriations for 
more steam plants or hydro-electric 
plants solely for power purposes, 

So long as the philosophy of regu- 
lation is not unreasonable or punitive, 
the electric utility industry can look 
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forward to continued growth in reve- 
nues and earning power. Thus, the 
ending of two decades of hostility 
between the Federal Government and 
the private utilities is of the utmost 
importance insofar as public utility 
securities are concerned. 

In addition, there is every sign 
that the present-day leaders of the 


power and light industry are alert to 
their responsibilities. As B. L. Eng- 
land, president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, recently observed: “We 
know that the answer to ‘cheap Gov- 
ernment power’ is cheaper, more re- 
liable, less political, more business- 
like, and more imaginative private 
power.” THE END 


Electrical Equipments 


Face Growing Demand 


Power industry expects to spend |5 per cent more on 


new construction this year than last and plans to add 


nearly twice 1952's volume of new generating capacity 


QO” a few decades ago, electric 
power was still a public curiosity 
in many parts of the country. Its ex- 
pansion over thousands of miles of 
thinly-populated territory has now 
brought it within reach of residents of 
countless small villages and to most 
farms and ranches. Its long-term 
growth has made billion-dollar com- 
panies of its principal suppliers, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse, and 
has spawned hundreds of lesser com- 
panies which benefit in many diverse 
ways from increasing electric power 
consumption. In addition to satisfy- 
ing demands for replacement goods, 
the electrical equipment industry has 
expanded through uses of electric 
power in many new applications. 


Few Companies Alike 


The electrical equipment companies 
are characterized by diversity of out- 
put, and among the principal industry 
units there are few alike. Bellwether 
of the group in point of size is Gen- 
eral Electric, which makes everything 
from small plastic parts to complete 
utility power plants. GE’s electrical 
apparatus division is still its largest, 
but output of industrial goods and 
household appliances is also heavy. 
Westinghouse Electric is GE’s lead- 
ing competitor in the electrical equip- 
ment field but is also widely diversi- 
fied with scores of other lines. These 
two companies and other makers of 
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Westinghouse Electric 


capital goods items will benefit from 
the electric power industry’s continu- 
ing construction program which is 
expected to cost $3 billion this year, 


an increase of 15 per cent over 1952 
when a large amount of work was 
deferred because of material short- 
ages. 

A more concise picture of work to 
be done can be gained from a brief 
outline in terms of kilowatts to be 
added to existing plant. New gener- 
ating capacity placed in commercial 
operation last year totaled around 6.5 
million kw. but nearly half as much 
again, or three million kw., scheduled 
for 1952 operation did not get into 
service because of metals shortages— 
chiefly steel, which was strike-bound 
through most of June and July. (As 
an indication of what this meant to 
the electric power industry, ship- 
ments of steel conduit from June 
through August amounted to less 
than half the tonnage used in the 
same months of 1951.) Taking into 
account the postponed three million 
kw., but transferring another 1.7 mil- 
lion from 1953 to 1954, total new 
generating capacity on this year’s 
schedule is 11.6 million kw. 


Bright Outlook 


The outlook for generating equip- 
ment sales therefore is the best in 
years. Unfilled orders for electrical 
machinery have been spiraling up- 
ward since 1949, reaching a new all- 
time peak in each year since, but the 
prospect now is brighter because of 
an improved materials situation which 
will enable manufacturers to get out 
the work. Productive capacity mean- 
while has been increased through ex- 
panded facilities. Earnings of the 
principal suppliers, GE and Westing- 
house, have continued in an upward 
trend during the first 1953 quarter 
following marked gains last year over 
1951. With twice the plant capacity 

Please turn to page 33 


Leading Makers of Electrical Equipment 


7—— Sales— —— 


7——-- Earned Per Share ———,_ Indic. 
(Millions) 7— Annual— 3 Months— Divi- Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dend Price Yield 
Allis-Chalmers ..... $457.1 $513.6 $8.19 $7.98 $1.85 $1.55 $4.00 52 7.7% 
Cutler-Hammer .... 61.7 62.1 612 5SS8i 1.6 146°25F" 2D “64 
Emerson Electric... a44.0 a55.4 a3.10 a3.04 b1.08 b1.84 140 17 82 
General Electric .... 2,319.3 2,623.9 439 5.26 101....h5% 4082.32 .-.42 
Master Electric .... 19.3 16.9 306 242 071 0.72 1.0. ::12% SA: 
McGraw Electric... 86.7 104.9 i206 7 196 - La SS a ae 
Sangamo Electric... 32.4 39.8 2.61 288 0.56 072 150 23 65 
wememne EF iF 0.. 6500 59.8 SKS 3.87 3.26 0.96 0.67 2.05 25 82 
Westinghouse Elec.. 1,240.8 1,454.3 403 423 096 1.04 2.00 45 44 
Weston Elec Instr... 19.2 27.9 2.34 289 0.95 080 100 18 5.6 





a—yYears ended September 30. 


b—Six months ended March 31. 








Highlights of Leading Public Utility Shares 


Background statistical data on 116 utility issues enjoying 


active markets, whether listed 


or traded over-the-counter. 


Preferred shares are included where common is closely held 


he accompanying tabulation presents basic infor- 
mation regarding capitalization, income, dividend 
payments and current stock prices for electric power and 
light companies whose shares are actively traded. In a 





minority of cases, all the common stock is owned by a 
parent company; in these instances the data given refer 
to the preferred issue. The table discloses considerable 
diversity in size and financial set-up of private utilities. 



































Cc ic Indi- 

Funded Preferred Number -~Gross Revenues Earnings cated Indi- 

Debt Stock Common (Millions) 7—Per Share—, Divi- Recent cated 

Company In Millions Shares 1951 1952 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 

Alabama Power (4.20% pfd.)........ $156.5 $46.4 (a) 55.2 $68.3 $22.24 $24.85 $4.20 98 4.4% 
American & Foreign -vatan EEO 189.7 none 7,224,238 yey 187.2 1.99 2.14 0.60 10 6.0 
American Gas & Electric............ 455.7 none 12,047,000 193.0 206.0 2.13 2.33 1.64 30 5.5 
American Natural OMB os ce sccnseses 209.5 0.8 3,684,276 97.6 102.6 2.58 2.34 1.80 35 Sik 
American Power & Light............ none none 2,337,741 N.A. N.A. 0.91 0.89 (b) 3 . 
American Water Works............. 107.6 20.4 2,704,472 26.2 28.9 0.78 0.81 0.50 9 5.6 
Atlantic ST MED. 5. sees sasecens 30.9 92 1,331,741 20.0 22.7 1.65 1.81 1.50 27 5.6 
Boston PGR Ke ARK Ed nincadnovnnns 92.2 none 2,468,656 74.2 78.8 3.16 3.30 2.80 49 5.7 
Brooklyn ererrrres 66.3 5.1 1,607,128 44.0 45.9 2.22 1.79 1.50 24 6.3 
California Electric Power............ 37.3 10.2 2,490,934 135 15.5 0.54 0.89 0.60 10 6.0 
California Oregon Power............ 45.0 7.4 1,300,000 11.9 13.9 1.83 1.69 1.60 26 6.2 
Carolina Power & Light............. 10646 24.4 1,950,000 39.9 47.5 2.92 3.09 b2.00 39 §.1 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric...... 34.3 13.0 2,021,399 18.3 26.7 0.72 0.85 0.70 12 5.8 
Central Illinois Da nica ances 559% 299. - 4 900,000 22.4 25.1 2.78 2.78 2.20 39 5.6 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas....... 237 6.5 ~ 704,000 13.7 14.7 236 2.32 1.60 27 5.9 
Central & NE WOE. veces scseaee 184.6 39.6 9,091,257 79.9 88.2 1.34 1.60 1.00 19 5.3 
Central Maine Power................ 79.8 3.1 2,492,605 23.8 25.4 1.40 1.48 1.20 19 6.3 
Cincinnati Gas & Hlectric............ 96.9 27.0 6,405,000 77.4 82.7 c1.45 1.40 c1.00 19 5.3 
Citizens ey rer 9.2 0.02 877,795 4.6 So 0.75 0.90 0.50 13 3.8 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating...... 120.0 25.5 3,342,308 79.6 86.5 3.68 3.45 2.60 52 5.1 
Columbia Gas System............... 249.1 none 16,300,000 188.4 203.6 1.06 0.83 0.90 13 6.9 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric.. 58.6 19.4 001,360 30.5 33.9 1.84 2.07 1.40 25 5.6 
Commonwealth Edison ne tate picts 507.0 66.2 13,950,941 281.2 H43 1.93 2.25 1.80 35 Sl 
Community Public Service........... 9.7 none 821,247 7.0 8.4 1.05 1.48 h100 19. 5.2 
Connecticut Light & Power.......... 72.2 40.0 5,820,940 47.8 49.9 0.94 0.96 0.88 15 5.9 
Connecticut eee 19.1 none 715,590 15.8 17.1 230 2.34 2.25 39 5.8 
Consolidated Edison................. 582.6 175.0 1,915,319 417.6 435.0 2.26 2.63 2.20 39 5.6 
Consolidated Gas (Baltimore)........ 125.7 29.2 4,945,266 83.8 90.9 1.67 1.79 1.40 26 5.4 
Consumers cg ge ee 206.7 74.6 6,176,693 128.6 137.4 2.61 2.65 2.00 38 5.3 
Dayton Power & Light.............. 66.9 25.0 2,574,000 48.9 52.8 2.74 2.85 2.00 35 5.7 
Delaware Power & Light............ 47.0 180 1,627,640 23.0 25.7 1.68 1.75 £20. 25 48 
Betrmtt WAM... . .. ..ccccccscccces 261.6 none 10,081,923 164.0 172.6 1.68 1.71 140 25 5.6 
os. Sa ae 115.0 0.28 4,166,422 82.1 92.0 1.90 2.52 1.50 35 4.3 
Electric Bond & Share............... none none _ 5,250,358 v fe. 73 1.13 1.06 (e) 2 at 
ee SL | 12.8 1.5 763,988 ie 8.1 1.82 1.95 120.22 5.5 
Empire District Electric............. 18.4 3.9 600,000 8.9 10.0 2.10 1.98 1.40 24 5.8 
Ts secasessavcecesaesous. 36.9 10.0 2,000,000 27.4 28.8 1.83 1.83 130 0 «= 21 6.2 
Florida Power Corp................. 63.9 149 1,944,429 24.5 28.1 1.29 1.80 1.20 24 5.0 
Florida Power & Light.............. 95.9 15.0 2,450,000 54.7 61.4 2.40 2.72 1.60 34 4.7 
General Public Utilities.............. 209.3 74.5 8,531,329 137.2 145.4 1.84 2.17 1.60 26 6.2 
Georgia Power ($6 pfd.)............. 172.4 448 a4,796,000 74.4 81.2 £20.94 £26.97 6.00 113 5.3 
Gulf States Utilities................. 96.6 35.0 3,905,000 32.8 37.1 1.29 1.46 1.20 22 5:5 
Hartford Electric Light............. 272 8.0 844,000 17.9 19.4 2.84 2.81 245° 53 52 
Houston Lighting & Power.......... 94.3 9.7 4,753,209 42.0 47.7 1.40 1.78 1.00 7 Aa 4.0 
ON eg eee nee 60.0 181 1,125,000 16.7 19.1 2.87 2.75 2.00 40 5.0 
ee 113.7. 32.5 2,560,000 39.0 41.9 2.77 2.88 2.20 39 5.6 
Indianapolis Power & Light......... 66.3 16.9 1,572,000 28.5 30.8 3.34 2.97 2.00 36 5.6 
Interstate Power (Del.)............. 29.5 5.0 2,421,000 15.2 16.3 0.80 0.89 0.60 10 6.0 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric......... 39.3 6.0 1,904,003 235 25.7 2.12 2.20 180 29 6.2 
Iowa Electric Light & Power........ 29.8 7.3 1,318,547 16.4 17.9 1.49 1.62 1.10 19 LW f 
Iowa Power & Light................ 40.5 10.0 1,815,000 24.6 27.0 1.89 1.74 1.40 24 5.8 
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¢ Cc ~ Indi- 

Funded Preferred Number -~Gross Revenues Earnings cated Indi- 

Debt Steck Common (Millions) o— Per Share—, Divi- Recent cated 
Company In Millionss Shares 1951 1952 1951 1952 dend Price Y 

Iowa Southern Utilities.............. $142 $35 584,029 $9.0 $ 10.1 $1.19 $ 1.52 $1.20 20 6.0% 
Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. (4% pfd.). 39.9 12.5 1,203,770 22.7 24.8 20.48 28.54 4.00 85 4.7 
Kansas Gas & Electric.............. 36.0 12.7 975,000 16.3 18.8 2.84 2.84 2.00 34 5.9 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural ee 14.8 5.0 850,909 8.6 9.8 2.11 1.64 1.12 24 48 
Kansas singe ol nae gue TERETE EEO 57.55 19.9 2,400,000 19.6 21.9 1.27 1.48 1.12 18 6.2 
Kentucky Utilities.................. 51.1 20.0 2,080,571 26.4 28.1 1.41 1.62 100 19 5.3 
Kings County Lighting.............. 8.2 22 440,000 5.2 5.3 0.85 0.81 0.60 10 6.0 
Laclede Gas.. avéRGut'd 86s'natled Vauw's 33.3 5.0 3,039,860 r28.3 129.8 r0.89 10.92 0.50 9 5.6 
Long Island Lighting............... 121.1 200 4,799,537 52.6 58.5 1.17 1.15 0.90 17 5.3 
Louisville Gas & Electric (Ky.)...... 63.0 21.5 1,300,000 34.7 36.2 3.14 3.31 1.80 38 4.7 
Maine Public Service................ 65. EZ 210,000 2.6 3.0 1.65 1.51 1.20 22 5.5 
Middle South Utilities............... 221.3 none 6,650,000 1124 116.0 1.81 2.03 1.40 26 5.4 
Minnesota Power & Light........... 46.4 11.6 858,047 19.2 19.9 3.19 3.27 2.20 36 6.1 
Montana-Dakota Utilities............ 31.2 9.9 1,465,536 16.7 18.3 0.73 0.94 0.90 24 3.8 
WEN PONE 565 bi i. dkdsie diveece 58.7 16.0 2,481,665 27.4 30.8 2.49 2.69 1.55 2 5.5 
Mountain States Power.............. 20.4 3.6 1,250,000 13.4 15.4 1.16 1.14 0.84 16 Sa 
New England Electric System....... 207.0 17.0 8,285,156 105.5 111.5 1.31 1.18 0.90 14 6.4 
New England Gas & Electric Assoc... 54.3 5.5 1,903,130 34.0 36.0 1.15 1.23 1.00 15 6.7 
New Orleans Public Service......... 43.0 7.8 1,112,696 38.0 39.2 2.76 2.82 2.25 41 5.5 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas........... 91.0 26.1 2,696,950 57.1 63.4 2.18 2.38 1.90 34 5.6 
Niagara Mohawk Power............. 291.8 198.4 10,474,738 176.3 189.3 1.81 1.92 1.60 28 5.7 
North American Company........... 197.1 59.6 8,572,624 88.9 96.2 1.26 1,37 h1.20 21 5.7 
Northern Indiana Public Service..... 85.5 28.5 3,094,013 51.3 58.9 2.21 2.33 Ese 6 2 6.1 
Northern States Power (Minn.)..... 154.0 65.0 12,198,633 88.7 99.9 0.85 1.04 ew 13 5.4 
Northwestern Public Service......... 9.3 3.8 41,200 78 8.4 1.21 1.40 0.90 14 6.4 
ee ee eee 1449 56.7 4,798,460 96.1 101.4 2.60 2.97 2.20 37 5.9 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric............ 74.5 20.0 2,411,945 29.2 31.7 1.69 2.00 1.50 26 5.8 
Pacific Gas & Electric............... 651.9 291.9 13,627,798 279.5 314.0 2.04 2.31 2.00 39 5.1 
Pacific Lighting..................... 144.6 62.3 300,000 124.4 1388 3.36 4.97 3.00 60 5.0 
Pacific Public Service............... 17.8 12.4 741,974 19.4 20.6 1.47 1.69 1.00 21 42 
Pennsylvania Power & Light........ 171.6 69.0 4,345,761 84.7 87.3 2.30 2.45 1.60 34 4.7 
Pennsylvania Water & Power........ 18.9 a 429,848 8.0 8.2 2.54 2.31 2.00 39 5.1 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke........... 221.7. 12.0 1,118,367 96.0 121.2 9.16 8.26 6.00 136 4.4 
Philadelphia Electric................ 273.6 72.5 i11,501,574 165.1 175.3 2.02 2.20 1.50 31 4.9 
Portland General Electric............ 53.6 none 1,500,000 24.6 28.8 2.66 2.48 1.80 8631 5.8 
Potomac Electric Power............. 105.5 11.2 4,264,200 42.8 47.9 1.12 1.35 1.00 17 5.9 
Public Service (Colorado)........... 68.9 27.5 2,750,976 48.8 51.7 2.10 2.29 1.40 28 5.0 
Public Service (Indiana)............. 100.0 35.0 3,780,768 49.7 54.0 2.06 2.39 1.80 32 5.6 
Public Service (New Hampshire).... 41.3 15.2 1,179,047 16.9 19.2 1.60 2.04 1.80 28 6.4 
Public Service (Oklahoma).......... 42.5 148 42,300,000 23.7 26.4 k26.69 k33.37 errr a “hi 
Public Service Electric & Gas........ 307.6 50.0 m12,389,561 201.4 213.9 2.13 1,93 160 27 5.9 
St. Joseph Light & Power........... 9.1 1.8 476,688 6.4 6.7 1.32 n1.47 nl.20 28 43 
San Diego Gas & Electric........... 38.0 20.0 2,400,000 28.8 KB 1.13 1.52 0.80 15 5.3 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service 26.7 10.0 1,000,000 6.1 8.6 1.03 1.13 0.90 16 5.6 
Sierra Pacific Power................ 11.4 ao 278,075 52 5.9 1.93 2.38 La 27 5.9 
South Carolina Electric & Gas....... 63.6 9.1 2,506,314 22.6 26.8 0.52 0.90 0.70 14 5.0 
Southern California Edison.......... 268.0 130.5 5,537,063 117.9 126.6 2.98 3.33 2.00 36 5.6 
Souteern. Comimany sic cine ci ceincse. 389.3 108.4 17,080,659 151.1 163.9 1.04 1,18 0.80 15 5.3 
Southern Colorado Power........... 9.4 none 712,312 4.6 49 0.88 0.93 0.70 12 5.8 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric..... 14.5 8.6 685,000 11.4 123 1.86 2.14 1.50 25 6.0 
Southwestern Public Service......... 90.9 104 3,521,544 p21.3 p25.4 pl.39 = pi.55 Ze 2) 52 
EE:  MENEINE Ss dc0. Satan dee orcaa sreine a 21.5 5.0 658,441 13.4 15.3 2.92 3.25 2.40 . 47 5S 
"Teme UNOS 5 oie sclieccacissecwawds 173.2 55.5 5,280,000 81.8 93.6 2.69 3.12 188 40 4.7 
OND: TN gs vatanicantes walees 53.4 21.0 4,160,125 30.6 32.6 0.91 1.06 0.70 12 5.8 
Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power. 12.7 3.4 500,000 6.7 8.3 2.39 2.44 160 33 4.8 
Union Electric (Missouri)........... 182.4 59.4 10,300,000 84.5 90.8 1,12 1.24 1.20 23 5.2 
Uo i ee ee ce nee 290.6 none 11,718,632 125.7 158.9 1.56 1.56 1.25 26 48 
United Gas Improvement............ 16.6 2.5 1,342,983 19.2 20.9 2.28 2.01 hhwe X 5.2 
Utah Power & Light................ 75.5 none 1,842,500 23.7 26.2 2.36 2.54 180 32 5.6 
Virginia Electric & Power........... 153.1 48.9 5,441,054 69.3 77.0 1.65 1.74 1.40 25 5.6 
Washington Gas Light.............. 32.3 13.0 844,930 26.9 31.1 2.54 2.33 1.80 30 5.4 
Western Light & Telephone......... 14.0 4.0 391,009 7.9 8.5 2.12 2.03 1.60 26 6.2 
West Penn Electric................. 208.4 68.1 4,224,000 99.9 106.2 2.97 3.24 220 635 6.3 
Wisconsin Electric Power........... 109.7. 34.5 4,214,912 73.2 78.6 1,94 2.77 Lae 22 5.2 
Wisconsin Power & Light........... 57.0 15.5 2,305,665 25.6 28.8 1.50 1.63 1.20 8621 5.7 





a—Completely owned by Southern Company. b—Liquidating dividend of 95 cents plus stock. c—Adjusted for 2-for-1 split May, 1953. e—Paid stock 
in 1951-53. f—Combined preferred. g—Common all owned by General Public Utilities. h—Plus Stock. i—Includes 801,876 shares preference com- 
mon. j—All owned by Central & South West Corp. k—On combined preferred and common. m-—TIncludes 4,808,154 shares preference common. 
n—Adjusted for 50 per cent stock dividend payable June 12. p—Fiscal year ended August 31. r—Fiscal year ended September 30. N.A.—Not available. 
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Drug Chains Turn 


To Self-Service 


Only a small number of self-service units are now being 


operated by the large chains. But lower costs and larger 


average transactions are factors arousing wide interest 


t the end of last year, according 
A to the trade publication Drug 
Topics, there were 575 drug chains 
operating 4,487 stores in the United 
States. This is less than one-tenth of 
the 46,696 independent drug stores in 
operation, but the chains (each con- 
sisting of three or more stores) did an 
estimated 22 per cent of the industry’s 
total volume. To place their sales vol- 
ume in proper perspective, it may be 
noted that drug stores were the source 
of approximately $4.7 billion of retail 
sales in 1952, or about three per cent 
of the total dollar volume done by all 
retail stores. 

The business of the average chain 
drug store, far from being confined 
to pharmaceutical items, may be di- 
vided as follows: fountain, 30 per 
cent; drugs, cosmetics, and_ toilet 
preparations, 25 per cent; tobacco 
and candy, 20 per cent ; miscellaneous 
merchandise, 17 per cent; and pre- 
scriptions, eight per cent. This sales 
breakdown, however, tends to under- 
state the importance of the prescrip- 
tion department, which carries the 
best profit margin and in many cases 
is the reason the customer entered 
the store in the first place. 

The chains, of course, have to buck 
the keen competition of the indepen- 
dent druggist who is both willing and 
able to stay open longer hours and 
render more personalized service. 
Competition from variety chains, de- 
partment stores and food stores has 
also been growing; these outlets al- 





ready account for about half of dollar 
volume in the toiletries field. The 
reasons for this trend are simple. 
Profit margins on drugs are consid- 
erably higher than those on food and 


other products. And supermarket 
merchandising techniques are well 
adapted to nationally-advertised 
drugs and toiletries. 

With more and more supermarkets 
and other retailers adding drug lines, 
the drug chains have been inching 
slowly but surely toward the self- 
service principle used so successfully 
by their competitors, a recent count 
showing between 600 and 700 self- 
service drug stores in operation. (A 
drug store is considered on this basis 
when all merchandise except that 
handled by the prescription, fountain 
and tobacco departments is offered 
on “help yourself” fixtures.) More 


significant, perhaps, is the fact that 
upwards of 7,000 drug stores have 
been partially adapted to self-service 
and many of these are chains. 

Walgreen Company—which was 
operating 12 self-service units at the 
end of its 1952 fiscal year—has found 
that some of its most successful help- 
yourself stores are located in drive-in 
shopping centers in outlying areas. 
But self-service, in the company’s 
opinion, must be related to the type 
of customer traffic. For example, the 
company’s block-long Houston store 
(largest drug store in Texas) is op- 
erated only partially along self-service 
lines. 

Walgreen experienced record sales 
in fiscal 1952 but earnings continued 
the downtrend experienced in recent 
years. The company operates some 
400 units of its own (of which 142 
are in Illinois) and also sells mer- 
chandise which it manufactures to 
about 1,400 independent retail drug- 
gists who operate Walgreen System 
stores. The company boasts that 
“more people trade at Walgreen’s 
than at any other drug stores in the 
world.” 


Rexall's Position 


Rexall Drug is another manufac- 
turer-retailer in the drug field. Be- 
sides operating stores in the United 
States and Canada, Rexall manufac- 
tures thousands of items which are 
sold to the numerous franchised 
Rexall dealers in this country and 
abroad. The company has sought di- 
versification through establishment of 
an ethical drug subsidiary (Riker 
Laboratories) but this affiliate op- 
erated at a loss in 1952 “due to 
planned higher costs of expanded re- 
search and selling.” 

Last September, Rexall also ac- 
quired V.C.A. Laboratories, a manu- 
facturer of proprietary vitamins. 
(The principal V.C.A. product is 
Rybutol, a B complex vitamin.) An 


Statistical Highlights of the Leading Drug Chains 





c—_Sales—— Earned Per Share, 

No. of (Millions) -—Annual—, -—3 Months—, 

Stores 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 

Cunningham Drug ........... 173 a$38.2 a$40.1 a$4.41 a$4.02 b$2.11 b$2.16 
Peoples Drug Stores.......... Ip2 «50:7 (540 344 4334. « O52 .-0.70 
UL a a £255 164.3 178.3 0:55 +056: 0:07-0:21 
United Cigar-Whelan ......... 2180 742 67.6 D042 0.26 0.05 0.08 
Walgreen Company .......... 400 a170.5 al77.9 a2.83 a2.44-b1.25 bi1.01 





a—Years ended September 30. 
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b—Six months ended March 31. 
1953 by United Cigar-Whelan; neither have established dividend rates. 
agencies, etc., company has approximately 1,000 outlets. 


c—Includes 25 cents extra. 


D—Defcit. 


: e—Indicates payments made y x 
f—Not including 34 Canadian stores. g—Drug stores only; including cigar stores, 


No.of Book -—Dividends— 

Shares Value Paid AnnuaJ Recent 

(000) Per Sh. Since Rate Price Yield 
382 $35.28 1934 c$1.75 29 6.0% 
429 31.24 1927 2.00 31 6.4 

3,501 12.04 1951 = e015 6 

2,307 5.12 1953 ~— e010 4 ae 

1,292 22.05 1933 1.85 25 7.4 


in 1952 by Rexall and in 
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initial payment of $445,000 was made 
for the company and no further pay- 
ments are required until V.C.A., un- 
der Rexall ownership, shows net 
earnings after taxes equal to this 
amount. In any event, future pay- 
ments will be limited to $4.5 million 
or half of V.C.A. net after taxes un- 
til December 31, 1960, whichever is 
smaller. 

United Cigar-Whelan, like Rexall, 
has been able to show only small per 
share profits even during good years, 
though United did convert a 1951 
deficit of $810,000 into a $721,000 
profit last year. The company is 
steadily decreasing the number of 


A $25,000 “Defensive” Investment 


unprofitable units in operation and 
hopes to expand its volume through 
larger merchandising units and by 
development of additional drug agen- 
cies. An initial dividend of 10 cents 
was paid last year, the first received 
by common stockholders since reor- 
ganization of the company in 1937. 
Peoples Drug Stores, which op- 
erates about 50 units in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area reported a small 
decline in earnings last year due to 
“a decrease in the margin of gross 
profit per dollar of sale and increased 
operating costs.” Even though profits 
have been in a downward trend for 
the past three years, Peoples Drug 


Bonds, convertible preferreds and common stocks of companies 


engaged in recession-resistant lines of business make up an 


investment portfolio which provides a return of 5.2 per cent 


VW 7 ars and rumors of peace, rising 


interest rates, recurring market 
weakness in the face of an over-all 
encouraging business prospect, and 
uncertainty concerning the extent of 
Congressional compliance with the 
President’s tax extension wishes, 
have combined to drive many inves- 
tors to the sidelines. Others, making 
more or less superficial studies of 
their holdings and disturbed by cur- 
rent price movements and day-to-day 
developments (never very dependable 
investment guides), have liquidated 
stocks, 

The logical course for the investor 
concerned over current conditions 
and the trend of future events is to 
adopt a defensive program and to 
revise portfolios by replacing vulner- 
able issues with securities having 
long records of ability to earn money 
and pay interest or dividends under 
all sorts of economic conditions. New 
funds also qualify for investment in 
a balanced group of securities coming 
under the general designation of “de- 
fensive.” 

The recent broad market setback 
in prices has brought a number of 
well-rated’ stocks and bonds to lower 
price levels. At the same time the 
present situation affords an excellent 
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opportunity for the investor with li- 
quid funds to put together a well bal- 
anced portfolio of bonds, convertible 
preferreds and common stocks which 
should prove satisfactory no matter 
what business difficulties lie ahead 
which might prove a major factor in 
bringing about further declines. 

The accompanying portfolio is pre- 
sented as one which answers the re- 


paid about 18 cents a share of EPT 
in 1952. 

The drug chain hardest hit by this 
levy, however, was Cunningham, 
which paid 82 cents a share of EPT 
last year. The company operates 104 
Cunningham stores throughout the 
State of Michigan and 49 Marshall 
stores in and around Cleveland, Ohio. 
In addition, 20 Shapero and Schettler 
stores are operated. Cunningham’s 
record in recent years has been per- 
haps the most impressive of the five 
leading chains. Cunningham and Peo- 
ples are the only debt-free organiza- 
tions in the group. 

THE END 


Portfolio 


quirements of the investor seeking to 
protect his funds against the unfore- 
seeable while at the same time bring- 
ig in a generous return. The group, 
comprising bonds, convertible pre- 
ferred stocks and common shares, af- 
fords the investor a return of 5.2 per 
cent. The 16 issues stretch over as 
many different segments of American 
industry, and each is about as near to 
being resistant to a general depression 
as one could reasonably look for. 
Their products or the services they 
provide are practically essential. The 
Please turn to page 29 


Conservative Portfolio Yields 5.2 Per Cent 


Bonds 


Preferred Stocks 


20 Air Reduction $4.50 cum. conv.... 
20 American Brake Shoe 4% cum. conv. 97 
20 Cluett, Peabody 4% cum. conv.. 


Common Stocks 
35 American Home Products 


30 Borden Company 
40 Life Savers 


50 Melville Shoe 
35 National Biscuit 
35 Pillsbury Mills 
30 Underwood 
30 Woolworth (F. W.) 


TOC o ehiend: 


*Based on 1952 payments. 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961....... 
2, General Foods 3%s, 1976........ 


10 American Tel. & Tel............. 
35 Consolidated Edison (N. Y.).... 
20 Liggett & Myers................ 


Recent *Annual 

Price Cost Income 

ian S&S $1,900 $50.00 
eras. ae 1,980 67.50 
sin. 506 2,120 90.00 
1,940 80.00 

Ps OO 1,720 80.00 
ace, sae 1,330 70.00 
acts > eae 1,540 90.00 
ga ee 1,650 84.00 
éPaw ~ ae 1,330 a77.00 
ae oe 1,440 88.00 
ae 1,520 100.00 
atta’ «ae 1,350 90.00 
Yee wn, | aie 1,260 70.00 
est Fag 1,225 70.00 
cities 4G 1,380 120.00 
aes ee 1,350 75.00 
Leis $25,035 $1,301.50 

Yield 5.2% 


a—Indicated 1953 rate. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel C+ 

Stock, now at 33, is a business 
cycle issue. (Paid $2 plus 2% stock 
in 1952.) Company expects a good 
year, with earnings for the first quar- 
ter reported at $1.21 a common share 
against 84 cents in the first three 
months of 1952. The order backlog 
totals about $70 million, enough to 
carry peak operations through the 
third quarter. Through Titanium 
Metals, jointly owned with National 
Lead, the company is expanding pro- 
duction of this strong and light metal. 
Present output is only about 4% tons 
daily but is expected to be stepped 
up to ten tons during the next two 
months. 


American Machine & Foundry B+ 
Now at 23, stock appears to have 
longer term growth possibilities. 
(Paid 80c plus 5% stock in 1952; 
50c and 244% stock so far this year.) 
Company’s new automatic pin-spotter 
for bowling alleys is expected even- 
tually to double the $2.05 per com- 
mon share earned in 1952. Produc- 
tion of the new machine during 1953 
is estimated at three to five times 
the 200 pin-spotters turned out last 
year, and the ultimate goal is 3,000 
machines annually at a unit cost of 
$3,000. American Machine has ac- 
quired nine companies in the past 
five years and is interested in further 
expansion with emphasis on fields in 
which it is already established. De- 
fense work currently accounts for 
roughly 50 per cent of sales. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet B 

At 14, stock may be largely dis- 
counting poor current conditions in 
the rug business, but recovery may be 
slow. (No dividend thus far in 1953; 
paid in 1952, 25c.) The company 
has completed a one-week shutdown 
of its Axminster mill in Amsterdam, 
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N. Y., closed “to control inventory 
during a seasonal let-down.” The 
same procedure was followed last 
year and the year before. Most com- 
pany mills are continuing to “level 
off” output so that finished materials 
on hand will not run too far ahead 
of retail sales, which have been 
slumping slightly after an excellent 
first quarter. There still appears to be 
considerable consumer resistance to 
present high price levels of rugs and 
carpeting. 


Columbia Broadcasting B 

Shares are a businessman’s invest- 
ment, although low indicated yield (at 
a price of 43) ts a disadvantage. 
(Pays $1.60 annually.) After taking 
the lead in radio time billing from 
National Broadcasting in 1951, CBS 
has now also moved into the number 
one position in television advertising 
sales. National Broadcasting had held 
first place since 1947, or from the 
inauguration of commercial advertis- 
ing on television, but in April Colum- 
bia finally caught up. For the first 
four months of this year, sales ran 
about 36 per cent ahead of a year 
ago and during May four more major 
advertisers signed contracts. In 1952, 
CBS had total TV billings of almost 
$70 million, while National’s sales 
topped $83 million. 


Crown Zellerbach B 

Shares (at 29) are a businessman's 
investment. (Currently paying 45c 
quarterly on new stock.) After com- 
pleting acquisition of controlling in- 
terests in St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
and Canadian Western Lumber, com- 
pany will have finished its expansion 
program for the present. St. Helens 
has large holdings of second growth 
timber and a mill for producing high 
grade paper products, while Canadian 
Western has a perpetual cutting con- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


tract of large timber areas on Van- 
couver Island. 


Cudahy Packing C+ 

Now at 8, shares represent one of 
the more speculative units in the er- 
ratic meat-packing industry. (Last 
dividend in 1949.) Reports from 
management indicate that the com- 
pany operated at a small profit dur- 
ing the six months ended April 30, 
the first half of fiscal 1953. Last year, 
Cudahy reported the worst results 
in the history of the firm, with a per 
share deficit of $4.87. While the cur- 
rent profit picture is not impressive, 
it is favorable considering that the 
industry as a whole has been in a 
continued slump. To bolster its finan- 
cial position the company sold the 
Los Angeles plant and most of this 
money will go into an advertising- 
promotion campaign to step up the 
sales of the company’s Old Dutch 
Cleanser. 


General Foods A 

At 53, shares represent one of the 
better quality issues in the food pack- 
aging field, suitable for longer-term 
lists. (Pays $2.40 annually). Stock- 
holders will vote July 22 on authoriz- 
ing an increase in the common stock 
from six million to fifteen million 
shares. At the present time there are 
5,590,000 common shares outstand- 
ing. Officials would give no reasons 
for the proposed change but a proxy 
statement, covering the situation, will 
be filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission prior to the meet- 
ing. 


Hilton Hotels C+ 

Shares (18) represent one of the 
most aggressive hotel chains. (Pays 
$1.20 annually.) Holders of Waldorf- 
Astoria common have been invited to 
tender all or any part of their stock 
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for purchase. Hilton already owns 
312,557 shares, or 85.4 per cent of 
the outstanding total stock, and now 
wants to acquire at least 35,200 more 
te bring their total to over 95 per 
cent. Holders of 8,100 shares of 
Waldorf stock have already signified 
they intend to tender their stock at 
$24 per share. No dividends are cur- 
rently being paid on Waldorf, and 
none can be paid until $2 million 
debentures due September 1, 1954, 
are paid off. 


International Nickel B 

Now at 41, stock constitutes a 
businessman's investment. (Paid 
$2.60 in 1952; $1 im 1953, less 15% 
non-resident tax.) A new project in 
the Sudbury district of Ontario which 
will produce about two million pounds 
of nickel per month will permit de- 
livery of 120 million pounds of 
metallic nickel to the United States 
Government. The contract calls also 
for 100 million pounds of electrolytic 
copper and is scheduled for comple- 
tion by 1958. The price includes al- 
lowances for any increased costs of 
production. A new method has just 
been announced for separating iron 
and nickel which occur in the same 
ore and a plant for that purpose will 
be installed. 


International Tel. & Tel. C+ 

Stock, now at 18, is speculative. 
(Paid 80c in 1952; 50c¢ so far in 
1953.) The company is moving to 
simplify its corporate structure by 
consolidating its subsidiaries. Stock- 
holders on July 10 will vote on merg- 
ing Capehart-Farnsworth, Coolerator 
Company, Federal Telecommunica- 
tion Laboratories, Federal Telephone 
& Radio and Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply. Officials expect that parent 
company earnings will improve up to 
50 per cent as a result of this stream- 
lining plus the continuing effort to 
obtain a greater operating percentage 
in domestic business. At present, the 
order backlog comprises $216 million 
from foreign sources and $254 million 
from the United States. 


King-Seeley C+ 

Stock, now at 26, is a cyclical 
speculation. (Pays $2 annually.) A 
producer of automotive gauges and 
instruments, the company reported a 
39 per cent sales increase for the nine 
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months ended April 30 compared 
with the year-earlier period. Man- 
agement expects the higher volume to 
continue through the fourth quarter, 
with defense and automotive business 
more than offsetting any seasonal de- 
cline in sales of some other products. 
Defense work constitutes about 14 
per cent of total sales, and such orders 
presently outstanding approximate 
$11 million. 


Pan American World Airways C-+- 
Stock, now at 11, represents a 
growth situation, but is speculative. 
(Paid 50c im 1952.) First quarter 
revenues were $35.8 million, up eight 
per cent over the similar period of 
last year with the gain largely the 
result of an 81 per cent rise over 
1952 in low-fare tourist traffic be- 
tween the West Coast and Hawaii 
during the four months ended May 
31, 1953. So successful has been this 
service that it was extended to cover 
the Middle East in April. Round- 
the-world schedules of the same type 
are planned by 1954. The mail rev- 
enue picture, however, is not so favor- 
able because 77 per cent of mail oper- 
ations are on a temporary rate basis, 
and until these are made permanent, 
final net income for the past several 
years remains subject to revision. 


Pittsburgh Steel Cc 

Stock is highly speculative; price, 
18. (Paid 8% im stock in 1952; 4% 
in 1953.) Company has nearly com- 
pleted its $62.8 million expansion and 
modernization program which was 
started in 1950. At a cost of $9 mil- 
lion, the twelve open-hearth furnaces 
at Monessen, Pa., have been enlarged 
to a steel-making capacity of 1.5 mil- 
lion tons per year, compared to a 
previous peak output of one million 
tons. They will increase the com- 
pany’s annual ingot potential by 48 
per cent and make it the country’s 
eleventh ranking steel producer as 
against its current status of four- 
teenth. The new installations can 
turn out all types of steel to round 
out the manufacture of regular lines 
such as wire and seamless tubular 
products as well as sheet and strip. 


Rheem Manufacturing C+ 

A typical business cycle issue, stock 
now is at 27. (Paid $2.30 last year ; 
$1 so far in 1953.) This large maker 


of steel containers and home ap- 
pliances has completed plans to pur- 
chase the assets of Seidelhuber Iron 
& Bronze Works of Seattle, Wash., a 
producer of water heaters. President 
R. S. Rheem said his company will 
continue to make the Seidelhuber 
water heater under that name and 
will add equipment to manufacture a 
complete line of steel drums. Rheem’s 
first quarter sales showed a marked 
gain over the corresponding period 
last year, and earnings increased ac- 
cordingly to $1.17 a common share 
from 51 cents a share earned in 
1952. 


Sinclair Oil B 

Although not of investment grade, 
shares at 39 are conservatively priced 
in relation to earnings prospects. 
(Pays $2.60 annually.) With current 
demand keeping the company’s do- 
mestic refineries operating at the 
maximum efficient rate, an earnings 
improvement is forecast for the re- 
mainder of 1953. Any increase will 
necessarily depend on the trend of 
selling prices for the company’s prod- 
ucts, and although higher prices for 
gasoline are looked for, management 
finds the outlook for lubricants in the 
world market none too encouraging 
because of growing manufacturing 
facilities in foreign countries. Crude 
oil production is expanding, despite 
curtailments from the temporary 
shutdown of properties in the Spray- 
berry, Texas area. There is little 
prospect of an early increase in the 
dividend rate. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) Boe 

This leading oil stock is of high in- 
vestment quality; recent price 71. 
(Paid $4.25 last year; $2.00 so far 
im 1953.) The company anticipates 
more strenuous competition in the oil 
industry in the period ahead, now that 
most companies have greatly ex- 
panded their production and refining 
facilities. Earnings for 1953 are ex- 
pected to be slightly lower than in 
1952, with second quarter results 
approximating the $2.08 a common 
share earned in the first three months. 
Tidelands are not looked upon as a 
quick source of oil, because large in- 
vestments of time and money will be 
necessary to make any oil avail- 
able from those areas. (Also FW, 
May 13.) 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - -« LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Continuing Growth 


SHINING EXAMPLES of 
the dynamic industrial character of 
the American nation are numerous 
and one that glows brightly is the 
public utility industry whose accom- 
plishments we take for granted. 

To every schoolboy the name of 
Thomas A. Edison is a symbol of in- 
ventiveness leading to public bene- 
fit. Not so many persons realize the 
difficulties encountered in getting risk 
capital needed to put electric power 
on a paying basis. As the industry 
emerged from its pioneering stage 
into the speculative era, great hold- 
ing company empires were estab- 
lished and in this phase of develop- 
ment the industry ran its greatest 
peril. When the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 was 
passed 16 holding companies con- 
trolled three-fourths of the privately 
owned electric generating capacity of 
the nation. Since then the control 
pyramid has been pulled down; at the 
close of 1952 some 760 companies, 
with gross assets of over $10 bil- 
lion, had been divested from these 
systems and established as operating 
companies outside the jurisdiction of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Meanwhile kilowatt-hour 
sales have burgeoned. 

This great industry, grown now to 
a $25 billion private enterprise, re- 
mains young ; with the dawning of the 
atomic age, its greatest accomplish- 
ments may well lie ahead. 


Building Higher Incomes 


Common MAN or pluto- 
crat, which is to be the sales target 
of the New York Stock Exchange in 
its forthcoming campaign to influence 
more people to buy more stocks? 

Spade work done for the Exchange 
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in its current merchandising studies 
indicates that 6.7 million family units 
of the nation now own stocks. This is 
roughly one-sixth of the estimated 
40.4 million families in the country, 
of which some 21 million units have 
incomes that presumably would per- 
nit them to buy stocks : $4,000 a year 
for rural families and $6,000 for ur- 
ban families. Of this 21-million-group 
only a minor percentage possesses 
incomes of $7,500 or more, a mini- 
mum figure that has been set up by 
some backers of the merchandising 
plan as necessary for profitable pro- 
motion efforts. 

But there are flaws in this reason- 
ing. In the first place, income is not 
the important barometer, but savings. 
Many $6,000-a-year families save 
more than their larger-income coun- 
terparts, and the graduated income 
tax has helped to bring this condition 
about. Moreover, the success of the 
automobile industry has _ indicated 
that, with proper credit convenience, 
the market for investments of $2,000 
and up need not be severely restricted. 
Over and above all these considera- 
tions, however, is the fact that $6,000- 
a-year families, or lower, need not 
remain at that level permanently. 
Prudent employment of their savings 
in sound dividend-paying equities is 
in itself an assurance of rising future 
incomes. Many will become higher- 
income families of tomorrow. 


Facing Two Threats 


SECTIONAL INTERESTS 
again have come into conflict in the 
new controversy raging over the St. 
Lawrence River Seaway Project. Re- 
sponsible leaders of the Dominion 
have indicated that Canada will go it 
alone on the project if the United 
States Government does not partici- 
pate. Jn this country, staunch oppo- 














sition to the proposal has been voiced 
by a leading eastern railroad spokes- 
man, President William White of the 
New York Central System, who ad- 
monished shareholders of that rail- 
road to write their Washington rep- 
resentatives in protest. “The railroad 
that will be hurt most if this project 
goes through is New York Central,” 
he explained. In terms of shipping, 
Montreal’s gain would be New 
York’s loss. To cargo handlers that 
point has been crystal clear. 

In this connection, history offers a 
vivid chapter. The rise of New 
York Harbor to its present greatness 
was accelerated by the construction 
of the Erie Canal and the building 
of railroad lines to the West. Cur- 
rently, its greatest threat, quite aside 
from the Seaway project, lies in the 
ominous racketeering that has become 
deep-rooted on its own water-front. 


When Bankers Fall Out 


Owners or New York 
City bank stocks may suffer some 
chills and fevers next fall and winter 
when one of the bitterest controver- 
sies in local banking history explodes 
on the subject of branch banking. The 
savings banks of the state demand 
that they be placed on a footing simi- 
lar to commercial banks with respect 
to branches. The commercial banks 
insist with equal stoutness that this 
privilege should not be extended on 
the ground that potential business in 
rural and suburban areas does not 
justify such competition. Both sides 
are now shaping their battle lines 
and the state capital of Albany will 
become the vortex of the storm that 
is now brewing. Banking itself may 
suffer some loss of prestige in this 
conflict that will be waged in an arena 
that is political. Behind the bankers’ 
measured phrases lies fire. 
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Meeting tomorrow’s needs today with the 


If any one part of the vastly complex 
process of steel production can be called 
the heart, it is the open hearth furnace 
operation—because it is here that the 
raw materials are brought together and 
finally made into steel. 

Pictured is one of National’s 30 open 
hearths ... all much larger than average, 
and almost one-half with a capacity of 
550 tons per heat—the world’s largest. 


In the foreground, the charging machine 
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open hearth furnaces 


operator is placing a carefully measured 

uantity of scrap steel and limestone on 
the furnace floor. Next molten pig iron will 
be poured in from a ladle. Other material 
will be added from time to time in the 
melting process during which intense 
heat is sustained by flames from oil jets 
playing over the “bath” in a continuous 
draught of hot air. 


As the steel is refined in these mighty 
ovens, it is checked and analyzed to as- 
sure a finished product of highest quality 
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and in exact accord with specifications. 


After 13 to 15 hours, on the average, the 
new steel is tapped into ladles, then 
molded into ingots—the solid form from 
which it is processed into one of the 
endless variety of steel products. 


National is the leading developer of the 
ultra-large open hearth furnace . . . in 
this respect as in so many others, main- 
taining its reputation as one of America’s 
most progressive producers of steel. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. Weirton Steel Company 
Stran-Steel Division Hanna Iron Ore Company 
The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Corp. 


National Steel Products Co. 
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Much-talked-about money pinch not backed up by available 
statistics — Permanent military machine rather than produc- 


tion for target date appears to be Administration goal 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Somehow 
the money pinch, which you hear so 
much about, has not crept into the 
general statistics put out by SEC and 
FTC. They’ve recently published 
financial reports of manufacturing 
and distributing companies, graded 
by size, for the fourth 1952 quarter. 
The declines you might expect to find 
in current ratios just aren’t there. 
Nor has the composition of current 
assets changed much in the past year ; 
cash has not made way for inventory 
and receivables. 

Manufacturing companies showed 
small declines in both cash and cur- 
rent liabilities. Claims against cus- 
tomers and—to an even greater ex- 
tent—stocks of goods on hand were 
augmented during 1952, but not at 
the expense of cash. The chief off- 
set was a substantial gain in long 
term debt, which was particularly 
marked among the largest enterprises 
who were responsible for most of the 
accumulation of inventories and re- 
ceivables. The rise in debt was to 
have been foreseen from the heavy 
volume of financing throughout 1952. 

Retailers increased their current 
assets and liabilities in approximately 
the same percentages, but the rises 
weren't great enough to talk about. 
Wholesalers showed practically no 
change in their current ratio and none 
at all in the ratio of cash and Gov- 
ernments to current liabilities. It’s 
all very curious. Figures published 
elsewhere show increases in instal- 
ment paper and other forms of credit 
as well as bank loans. The com- 
bined company figures, nevertheless, 
look pretty good. 


Although builders keep talking 
about declines in construction volume 
forced by inability to borrow, these 
too fail to show up. Building statis- 
tics still show increases: For April, 
starts were 13 per cent above last 
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year. Builders’ expenditures in that 
month were at a record high. Be- 
cause of the way they’re gotten up, 
the figures aren’t likely to be wrong 
on a trend. 


The dismissal some time ago of 
the Bureau of Standards’ chief, Dr. 
Astin, brought to a head an issue that 
bewilders people. Not only. in the 
case of battery additives but also for 
many other products, new companies 
produce highly plausible testimonials, 
which laboratory men often claim are 
worthless. Yet, the testimonials come 
from experienced men in technical 


fields. Often, they run plants for 
large companies. This puzzles busi- 
ness people. 


A laboratory man generally has 
two grounds for discounting testi- 
monials. First, there’s the question of 
whether the man writing one knows 
what he’s talking about. Second, the 
encomiums uttered by the manufac- 
turer are not likely to be a represen- 
tative sample. Ordinarily, of course, 
there’s no more reason for suspecting 
testimonials than laboratory reports 
of having been bought. 

Cases come up for paints, water- 
proofing materials, liquids which are 
supposed to prevent corrosion, and 
other products. Buyers offer sworn 
affidavits and report experience with 
too much detail to disregard. The 
laboratory man picks out something, 
apparently essential to the claim, and 
by experiment shows that the stuff 
doesn’t work. Usually, it’s then al- 
leged that the tests themselves were 
biased. 


A case now before FTC presents 
the issue clearly: tests versus testi- 
monials. It’s another battery additive 
which, according to the manufacturer, 
is closely similar to the famous AD- 
2X. This seems strange since Jess 
M. Ritchie, who makes that one, says 





his process is known only to himself. 
Both manufacturers produce stacks of 
testimonials and deny that there have 
been any dissatisfied customers. 


Several weeks ago, the President 
told a press conference that the notion 
of a “target date” had been given up, 
but refused to amplify much. This 
seemed to involve some kind of 
change in the shape of the production - 
curve but you couldn’t tell exactly 
what it was. Now, figures on the 
arms budget have been submitted. 
The point is clear. It is useless to 
rush Air Force expansion in order to 
meet alleged gains by the Reds. 

For the time being, the cut is be- 
ing roundly attacked. Although Mr. 
Eisenhower ought to know as well as 
his critics what’s required, it’s being 
claimed that protection was sacrificed 
te money. Unfortunately, claims of 
the kind, sometimes true and some- 
times not, are always made by the 
various bureaus this time of the year. 
Usually, there’s no way at all for an 
outsider to tell who’s exaggerating. 

According to informal talks by Ad- 
ministration men, the Government 
must maintain huge defenses perma- 
nently. It’s said that the notion of 
ever disassembling the military ma- 
chine has been given up. Hence, it’s 
essential that the capital outlay not be 
too great to maintain. This point is 
given precedence over “target date.” 


The Commerce Department is 
making a bid to take over statistical 
compilations now handled by Labor, 
Agriculture and other departments. 
It wants to make all compilations 
which come from business concerns. 
It’s not clear that the other depart- 
ments are willing. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
FINANCIAL WORLD 











§ eo shares as a group have 
been distinctly laggard in recent 
years, Throughout 1950 and 1951 
and well into 1952, they declined 
steadily while the remainder of the 
market was showing an equally steady 
advance. While they have given a 
much better performance during the 
past year, they are still some 12 per 
cent below their 1946 high, whereas 
industrial stocks as a whole are 25 
per cent above that level. 

All the major cigarette shares have 
had an uninspiring market record 
since World War II ended, but that 
of Philip Morris has been the poorest 
of all. This stems largely from the 
precipitous decline in the issue during 
1946 and 1947, a period during which 
the company’s competitive position 
was temporarily but seriously im- 
paired for various reasons which are 
now ancient history. 


King-size Problem 


The ground lost during those two 
years was more than made up during 
the next three. From 1948 through 
1950 Philip Morris set consecutive 
new earnings peaks despite a rather 
heavy EPT burden in 1950 (the drop 
in earnings per share for the latter 
year was due solely to sale of addi- 
tional shares). But in 1951 and 1952, 
aggressive promotion of king-size and 
filter-tip cigarettes cut into sales of all 
four of the leading brands of conven- 
tional cigarettes. 

Philip Morris had minor represen- 
tation in the king-size field with its 
Dunhill entry, but the regular-size 
brand bearing the company’s name 
accounted for over 95 per cent of 
sales and thus the share of the total 
cigarette market supplied by this or- 
ganization shrank once more—this 
time by only a moderate amount. In 
addition, advertising, labor and leaf 
tobacco costs were rising while cigar- 
ette prices were frozen by OPS 
decree. Consequently, earnings de- 
clined, the common stock could make 
little progress, and even today it is 
selling’ 30 per cent below its 1945 
high. 

At its present price of 50 it affords 
a yield of six per cent, a very gener- 
ous return considering the position of 
the general market and the high qual- 
ity of this particular issue. Even in 
relation to last fiscal year earnings of 
$4.13 a share, the current quotation 
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Philip Morris 
Out of Line 


Selling well below its 1945 
. peak and affording a six 
per cent yield from a well- 
protected dividend, issue 
is behind the market. 


Earnings will rise in 1953. 


is hardly exorbitant; the stock has 
frequently sold at more optimistic 
price-earnings ratios than this. And 
last fiscal year’s earnings are far from 
representative of current earning 
power, which runs close to $6.50 a 
share—depending partly on the fate 
of the excess profits tax. 

Earlier this year, cigarette prices 
were freed from price control, and 
Philip Morris advanced its quotations 
effective February 27. The benefits 
of this move were thus available for 
little more than a month of the last 
fiscal year; it is estimated that the 
price increase could add as much as 
$2.50 a share to earnings after taxes 
on a full year’s basis (not allowing 
for EPT). If this estimate is correct, 





Philip Morris 


*+Sales *Earned 


(Mil- Per ¢Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1932... $2.6 $0.32 $0.32 44— 2% 
1937... 27.1 3.46 143 30%—20% 
1938... 31.4 3.57 2.14 45354—23% 
1939... 356 3.97 2.38  49%—35% 
1940... 40.5 3.88 2.38  464%—32% 
1941... 469 381 2.38 42%4—34% 
1942... 63.1 288 2.38 375%4—26% 
1943... 880 2.80 2.14 43 —33% 
1944... 964 283 2.14 4534—39 
1945... 83.7. 2.54 2.14 70%—42% 
1946... 87.6 1.95 143 67%4—315% 
1947... 85.1 248 1.67 4154—23% 
1948... 115.5 5.56 167 373%—24 
1949... 130.7 691 2.74 52Y%—35% 
1950... 158.5 630 3.33 56%—4334 
1951... 157.9 465 a2.93 54%—45% 
1952... 157.6 4.13 3.00 52 -—42% 
| \ +5 Seen? b1.50 b55 —46% 





*Fiscal years ended March 31 of following year. 
+Excluding excise taxes. {Has paid dividends in 
each year since 1928. a—Plus 5% in_ stock. 
b—To June 3. 


the present fiscal year should record a 
profit of around $6.40 a share, other 
things remaining equal. 

Other things, of course, never do 
remain equal. For one thing, the 
company had an EPT credit of 29 
cents a share last year which will not 
be available in 1953-54. Weighing 
much more heavily on the other side 
of the ledger is the introduction of 
king-size Philip Morris cigarettes last 
January 21; these have met with an 
enthusiastic reception and should help 
materially in restoring the company’s 
dynamic growth trend relative to the 
remainder of the industry. 


Dividend Payments 


Obviously, an earnings potential of 
$6 a share or more makes the current 
$3 annual dividend rate safe almost 
beyond question. However, an early 
increase in this rate does not appear 
to be in the cards. Some EPT liabil- 
ity will undoubtedly be incurred dur- 
ing the current fiscal year; of even 
greater importance is the fact that the 
company’s skyrocketing sales growth 
over the past two decades has in- 
volved a continuous need for added 
capital. Preferred stock has been sold 
on no less than six occasions and ad- 
ditional common three times since 
mid-1936; in addition, the company 
sold $6 million of bonds in 1942 and 
an equal amount in 1943, and re- 
funded both of these with a $32 mil- 
lion issue in 1946. 

Over and above this fixed capital 
is a volume of bank debt which of 
course varies seasonally (being used 
to finance purchases of leaf tobacco) 
and also varies from year to year, but 
has been substantial since 1948. At 
the end of the 1951-52 fiscal year this 
amounted to $85 million; it was re- 
duced to $60 million during the 
1952-53 period coincident with a cut 
in leaf tobacco inventories from 
$198.8 million to $172 million. Even 
the latest amount, however, is still 
large, and little further reduction in 
leaf stocks can be anticipated in view 
of the probable further expansion in 
sales volume. 

This expansion is firmly grounded 
in the company’s aggressive merchan- 
dising policies and the secular gain in 
cigarette consumption. The stock is 
not a typical “growth” issue but pos- 
sesses this quality to a greater extent 
than do most defensive shares. 
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Management 
90es to school... 


Executives* of The Pure Oil 
Company in the "classroom." 





Be sure with Pure 





They won’t be getting diplomas, but 
executives of The Pure Oil Company 
are reaping ample rewards by going 
to ‘“‘school” again—after “‘absences’’ 
of from 10 to 40 years. 

The school is held right in The Pure 
Oil Building—by professors from the 
School of Commerce of Northwest- 
ern University. Each term lasts nine 
weeks. And the curriculum is confined 
to case studies of human relationships 
and the communication of ideas. 

Pretty abstract? Not a bit! Asa 
matter of fact, it’s intensely practical. 
Mutual understanding and confidence 





between management and employees 
is possible only if they can talk with 
each other... understand each other 
...and feel they are all members of 
the team. 

We think that the willingness of 
Pure Oil executives to go to school 
indicates the kind of people who are 
The Pure Oil Company. And we feel 
that their attitude is important—just 
as important as all the physical im- 
provements we’ve been making in our 
producing, refining, transporting and 
marketing facilities—to anyone inter- 
ested in Pure Oil’s future. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illincis = 





*« This management group in the winter session is typical. Clockwise from lower left corner, their titles: Assistant Operations Manager, 
Refinery Operations © Asst. Secretary-Asst. Treasurer ¢ General Manager, Sales Service 
e Editor, The Pure Oil News © President, The Pure Oil Company ® Assistant to Manager of Exploration, Geological * Vice 
President, Transportation and Supply ® Chief Accountant, Refining Accounting * Senior Vice President, Refining * Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Production * Senior Vice President, Production * Chief Engineer of Marketing ® Attorney ® Advisor, Transportation and Supply 
® Manager, Advertising Department © General Manager, Marine Division, and Executive Assistant ® Production Engineer, Production 
Engineering * Executive Assistant, Marketing Executive * Professor * Regional General Manager, Marketing Executive ® Assistant Comp- 
troller, Systems and Methods Accounting ® Assistant Vice President, Retail Marketing ® Assistant Manager, Process-Refinery Technical 
© Assistant Vice President, Transportation and Supply ® Manager, Analysis and Statistical © Chief Accountant, Producing Account- 
ing ® Manager, Sales Promotion and Training * Manager, Refinery Technical © Assistant Vice President, Wholesale Marketing. 


Asst. Secretary-Asst. Treasurer °& 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Uncertainty over taxes and Korean truce prospects will con- 


tinue to dominate market conditions for a time. Settlement 


of these questions will be a major influence for some stocks 


Negotiation of a truce in Korea has been a 
possibility, and at times has seemed a probability, 
for almost two years. Again, as on several other 
occasions during this period, the soothsayers are 
convinced that a truce is imminent. It goes with- 
out saying that such an event would have enormous 
implications for the stock market. Although it 
would most certainly not signal any final abandon- 
ment of Russia’s designs for eventual world con- 
quest, it would encourage a letdown in defense 
preparations in this country and, to an even greater 
extent, among our allies. 


It could exercise a considerable effect on the 
level of our own military spending and on our 
foreign and military aid outlays. This would affect 
the entire economy, and would have particularly 
marked effects on certain individual industries. 
Those depending solely or heavily on defense con- 
tracts would find their position impaired to some 
extent; others still adversely affected by war- 
induced material shortages could step up their out- 
put or (like the utilities) their expansion programs. 


A lower total level of Federal outlays would 
give greater scope for tax reduction and eventually 
for tax reform, which under present conditions 
would consist largely of miscellaneous cuts in the 
burden of taxation. Here again the effect would be 
highly selective in its application. A Korean truce 
occurring prior to Congressional action on exten- 
sion of EPT would undoubtedly seal the doom of 
this unpopular levy, which may die at the end of 
this month in any case. But until final action is 
taken, great uncertainty will persist with respect to 
both truce and tax prospects, and will continue to 
dominate the market. 


Developments in both these fields are so un- 
predictable, and they have been overhanging the 
market for so long a time, that it is difficult to say 
how much adjustment will have to be made to final 
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settlement in either case. After any necessary ad- 
justment has been made, investors will be free to 
concentrate more heavily on the factors which 
normally dictate their decisions: business activity, 
profit margins, yield relationships and similar con- 
ventional economic problems. 


One subject which is very much to the fore 
these days, and will remain significant, is the trend 
of interest rates. This is important to common stock 
buyers not only for its potential effect on the level 
of industrial output, which could be substantial, but 
also because the spread between bond and stock 
yields is sometimes a major market influence. This 
spread is still wide, but it has narrowed greatly in 
recent years and particularly within the past seven 
months. For those in medium tax brackets, returns 
on tax-free municipals now actually exceed those 
available on common shares. 


Although Federal Reserve authorities have 
permitted the supply of credit to ease slightly in 
recent weeks, they are unlikely to take large-scale 
action along this line. Thus, money rates will re- 
main high, and some forms are likely to go higher. 
This will inhibit further growth in the volume of 
consumer credit outstanding, already swollen to a 
level which many observers consider alarmingly 
high. Any contraction in instalment credit would 
drastically affect the prospects of the important 
automobile industry. 


Offsetting these considerations, at least in part, 
is the likelihood of substantial Federal deficits over 
coming months, plus the inflationary short term 
implications of another round of wage increases. 
Thus, no change in investment policy seems called 
for; common stock commitments should remain 
concentrated in defensive-type issues affording good 
yields from dividends protected by ample and 
reasonably stable earning power. 

Written June 4, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Rail Income 

Railway net income for April, after interest and 
rentals, totaled around $77 million vs. $47 million 
in the same month last year and lifted earnings for 
the first four months to $264 million, a gain of 
34 per cent over the $197 million reported a year 
earlier. The favorable April showing reflected not 
only heavier traffic and higher freight rates than 
in the 1952 month,:but also new cost-saving equip- 
ment such as diesel engines, and tax benefits from 
accelerated amortization of defense facilities. While 
operating revenues for the first four months were 
up 1.9 per cent, expenses declined by nearly one 
per cent. 

Earnings comparisons for May will probably be 
closer than in April inasmuch as virtually the last 
freight rate increase became effective on May 2, 
1952. This by no means will dim prospects for the 
full year. Net for 1953 should at least exceed $860 
million vs. $824.5 million in 1952, and it miay run 
close to the high marks of 1942 ($901.7 million) 
and 1943 ($873.5 million). 


Industrial Output 


Reversing an eight-month rise, the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s industrial production dipped slightly 
in April to 242 (1935-39—100) vs. 243 at the end 
of March. But it was still 24 points above the 
April 1952 figure, and the FRB estimates May out- 
put at about the April level or some 15 per cent 
above May of last year. While April showed a 
“leveling off,” the Board observed, the 242 index 
figure was still within five points of the all-time 
high of November 1943, midway through World 
War II. Total civilian employment moved up 
slightly in May, but because of unfavorable weather 
conditions which retarded outdoor work in many 
areas no appreciable upswing in non-agricultural 
employment has been noted since the first of the 
year. 


Consumer Credit 

Consumer credit soared $501 million in April, 
bringing the month-end total to $26.2 billion, more 
than $5 billion above the figure outstanding at the 
end of April 1952. The April spurt reflects a jump 
in instalment credit, which rose for the twelfth 
straight month; in this category, automobile credit 
rose $295 million during the month to a total of 
more than $9 billion, while personal loans—which 
showed a more moderate increase—totaled just 
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under $4 billion at the month’s end. Non-instal- 
ment credit, such as charge accounts and single 
payment loans, also rose during the month. The 
continued upward trend in consumer credit out- 
standing raises the possibility of an eventual re- 
impcsition of controls. Such a move, however, will 
probably be delayed as long as possible because 
of its restrictive effects on the economy. 


Liquor Compromise 

The House Ways & Means Committee approval 
of a bill to extend the tax-free liquor bonding 
period from eight to twelve years follows a com- 
promise between major distilling interests: Under 
this, companies which keep liquor in bond more 
than eight years will not advertise that their prod- 
ucts are “aged” more than eight years. In actual 
practice, the whiskey would have to be bottled be- 
fore the original eight-year bonding period runs 
out, but it could then be kept in storage for four 
additional years. Enactment of this measure into 
law will help resolve the problems stemming from 
the huge whiskey stocks built up by some distillers 
and eliminate the threat of forced sales. Liquor 
sales, meanwhile, are perking up. Industry volume 
in the first quarter ran an estimated 10 per cent 
ahead of the similar 1952 period. 


Construction Contracts 

For the five months through May 28, engineer- 
ing construction awards were 18 per cent higher 
than in the similar 1952 period, a far greater rise 
than originally forecast for the year. In dollar 
amounts, as reported by Engineering News-Record, 
the 22 weeks’ awards totaled $6.6 billion (an all- 
time high) vs. $5.6 billion a year earlier. 

Contracts placed so far this year show public 
utility awards topping the list with almost triple 
the volume of the 1952 period. Next largest in- 
vestor in new plant is the chemical industry, which 
accounted for more contract volume than any other 
industry between 1949 and 1952. Food process- 
ing has been taking its place among the largest 
builders. In the commercial building and private 
mass-housing fields, contracts have been heavy this 
year while highway construction and maintenance 
is also on a steep rise. 


Fertilizer Tag Sales 


Fertilizer tag sales in the nine months ended 
March 31 (in the 13 reporting states) were the 
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equivalent of 5.97 million tons of fertilizer, more 
than five per cent above the same 1951-52 period. 
Two-thirds of the gain was made in the three 1953 
months, and preliminary reports for April indicate 
that the gap over last year’s sales continues to 
widen. 

Apparently farmers are not curtailing planting 
intentions as the result of the downturn in farm 
prices. One reason may be that the Government 
still stands as a guarantor of farm profits. The 
wheat situation is a case in point: With wheat 
down around the $2.02-mark in Chicago the Gov- 
ernment is still taking in wheat at the support price 
of $2.53 a bushel, already has on hand or under 
loan almost half the 1952 crop, and may be ex- 
pected to be Santa Claus for the major part of 
the 1953 crop—which is likely to go well beyond 
the billion bushel mark. 


Mail Order Prices 

More than 3,000 price cuts have been made by 
Sears, Roebuck in its 450-page mid-summer catalog, 
the largest sale catalog ever issued by the mail 
order concern. Prices of items shown in the book 
have been cut an average of six per cent from those 
in the general catalog, and the reductions extend 
over all types of goods. Some of the cuts of course 
run well above the average, drug items for instance 
having been reduced 13 per cent, curtains and 
drapery materials nine per cent, and electrical ap- 
pliances eight per cent. Star of the cuts, however, 
is a three-tube hearing aid which has been cut 54 


per cent. The new prices remain in effect until 
August 15. 


Rubber Consumption 

April rubber consumption of 126,406 tons was 
the second highest in the industry’s history, the 
all-time record being 128,607 tons used in March 


of this year. In the first four months this year 
consumption increased to 489,708 tons against 
419,062 tons in the 1952 period, this year’s four 
months’ gain amounting to 17 per cent. Natural 
rubber accounted for 38 per cent of all new rubber 
used in the first four months vs. 44.5 per cent in 
the same 1952 period. Favorable first quarter re- 
ports of the leading rubber users reflected the sta- 
tistical record for the three months, and with May 
consumption reportedly approximating April fig- 
ures the second quarter should compare very favor- 


ably with the first. 


Corporate Briefs 

Foremost Dairies has acquired Banner Dairies, 
a Texas milk and ice cream producer, and is acquir- 
ing Marin Dairymen’s Milk Company, a California 
wholesaler. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad plans a 2 
split in its common stock. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland will start construction 
next month on a plant at Ashtabula, O., for the 
production of a new group of basic chemicals for 
industry. 

Sylvania Electric will erect two new plants for 
manufacturing television equipment, one in New 
York and the other in California. 

Mathieson Chemical is consolidating its research 
functions through the establishment of the Mathie- 
son-Squibb Institute of Chemical Research and 
Engineering. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell has developed a_pack- 
aged control system to monitor the operation of 
atomic energy. 

Allied Chemical & Dye plans a $2.5 million sul- 
phuric acid plant in Painesville, O. 

Richfield Oil has arranged a $65 million finan- 
cing program, $40 million of which will be raised 
through sale of 3.85% debentures due 1983. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are net to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
US SHGovt StS, BGI Sl cscs osccs 91 3.13% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 88 3.54 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.05 Not 
Beneficial Loan chang | ies Shae 93 351 101 
Chi , Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 
1985 ae vi i ns Ba eee 96 3.33 105 
Cities Sermce 36, 1977 o350 icc oes 87 3.83 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 87 3.30 103.1 


Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 88 3.53 . 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 86 3.48 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 99 4.59 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 93 3.82 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 98 3.63 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Cail 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref.. 7% cum...... 127 551% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(par $50) non-cum. ............ 52 481 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 96 4.68 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.39 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American. Home Products..... $2.00 $2.00 38 53% 
Celanese ‘Corporation ......... 3.00 2.25 26 §3.9 
Dow, ADeMCEl ....csesccisces 70.80 70.80 36 22 
El Paso Natural Gas......... 1.60 160 34 4.7 
General Electric ..........<% 255. 800° 2142 
Ee er eee 240 240 53 45 
Int'l Business Machines....... 74.00 74.00 237 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 200. 300 S52 58 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250° “250 - 65° 39 
Lishted’ Riv $2008 2556 36k cid sO . 250: -27'- $6 
Wipes eee con dinecats Dedass 1.60 2.00 35 5.7 





* Based on 1952 cash payments. { Also paid stock. § Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 55 58% 
Borden Company ............ 200 290 SS §:1 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.00 38 §5.8 
Household Finance .../....... 240 250 43 58 
oe Oe | Pe 3.00 3.00 53 5.7 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 450 61 7.4 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 1, 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 23 2.00 38 5.3 
PeabOUNtO ANNE 654 era's canle oo 300 3.00 58 52 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 200 200 45 4.4 
SUOWEY SUE ivdalecctecass 240 240 35 69 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 2.00 34 59 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
SOCPRIMP PEMEIRE ce cos Sees oases 225 200 38 6.1 
POURS COMBOS 5.5 655655.600'. 00: 305 300 52 58 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 46. 8.7 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 600 107 5.6 
2 ee ee ee 450 400 52 7.7 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 2 7.1 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 205 35 §6.3 





* Based on 1952 payments. § Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

. *Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


AGO StOPeS. icccwence che teas $3.00 $3.00 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 50 80 
Clactt, Peabody sick s iv cce dsc 229. 200 $1. 65 
Columbia Gas System ......... 0.90 0.90 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2a, Zee oe 94 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 2.50 29 8.6 
GeneER NOES cinicicsscsacicccs 400 400 60 6.7 
Glidden Company ............ 223 229 33 68 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 6 92 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 280-37 54 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 400 58 69 
Simmons Company ........... 200.250 31 -&l 
Sperry Corporation ...... noes 200 200 44 46 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... es) date) Se 
U.. SPR sleth eae Peale oetiog 3.00 300 38 7.9 


*Based on 1952 payments. 
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> An increasing number of outstanding companies 
are finding that midway between Philadelphia and 
Chicago, Herbick & Held applies 50 years of experi- 
ence to financial printing. And with full facilities for 
both letterpress and lithographic process, we stand 
ready to provide the one right medium for every job. 


HERBICK & HELD 


PRINTING COMPANY 





1117-1131 WoLFrenDALE STREET, PittrsBurcH 33, Pa. 


FAIRFAX 1-7400 


Printing Specialists in Annual Reports, Statements, Prospectuses and other Corporate Literature 








BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 

the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81% per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1953) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable June 
30, 1953 to stockholders of record 


at close of business June 15, 
1953. 


June 1, 1953 


PHILIP KAPINAS 
Treasurer 
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New-Business Brevities 





Business & Industry . .. 

Development on a laboratory pilot 
plant scale of a new process for the re- 
covery of iron from low-grade taco- 
nite iron ores has been reported by 
Battelle Memorial Institute based on 
a study sponsored over a 10-year pe- 
riod by a group of iron-ore produc- 
ing companies—individual sponsors 
were: Armco Steel; Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron; M. A. Hanna; Inland Steel; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel; Oglebay, 
Norton & Company; Oliver Iron 
Mining Division, U. S. Steel; Pick- 
lands Mather; Republic Steel and 
Snyder Mining. . . . The resumption 
of trading in copper futures on June 1 
on the Commodity Exchange has 
given rise to a new question-and- 
answer type booklet now available 
from Bache & Co.—entitled Copper, 
A Method for Price Insurance, the 











we're adding 


a Million 
kilowatts... 


AGE System companies continue to keep well 
ahead of the ever-increasing demand for 
electric power in the thriving area they serve. 
Five new 200,000-kilowatt generating units are 
scheduled for operation this year and early ‘54. 


wit American Gas and Electric Co. 


and its Operating Affiliates 











booklet highlights the primary uses of 
the futures market by the copper 
trade. . . . Faced with the problem of 
deciding upon the type of material to 
be used for a new development ?— 
You might very well find the answer 
at the first Exposition of Basic Ma- 
terials for Industry scheduled for 
June 15-19 at New York City’s 
Grand Central Palace. .. . Chemicals, 
the Fastest Growing Major Industry 
is the title of the latest of the Axe- 
Houghton Economic Studies which is 
currently available from Tarrytown 
Press—written from an investment 
standpoint, the 66 page booklet (price 
$1) highlights important develop- 
ments, includes charts and tables. 


Building & Repairs . . . 

Goodbye at last to messy paint cans, 
thanks to a new attachment which 
adds an extra 
quart to the 
capacity of a 
gallon paint 
can to permit 
easy stirring 
and mixing, 
and provides a 
most conve- 
nient pouring 
spout — made 
of Celanese 
plastic, the 
Pormix attach- 
ment, as it is called, is being dis- 
tributed by a manufacturer of the 
same name. A steel case- 
ment window capable of accommodat- 
ing a standard room air conditioning 
unit without need for costly renova- 
tions to the window has been devel- 
oped by Steelcraft Manufacturing 
Company—designed in cooperation 
with leading manufacturers of air 
conditioners, the window is made in 
four standard sizes. . . . Housewives 
may be surprised to learn that Tintex 
fabric dyes can also be used success- 
fully for staining unpainted furniture 
—simple in application and low in 
cost, fabric dye stains offer the big 
advantage of a wide color selection. 
.. . American Products Company is 
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Painter's Aid 








Ridelbiels bthaldiatiNcts cate sat 


RNG AS ak 


marketing a heavy-duty point roller 
fitted with a long handle to make it 
easy to paint ceilings, high walls and 
the like—primarily an industrial tool, 
the roller comes in 9, 14 and 18-inch 
widths. . . . Lab-metal is the trade 
name of a moldable solder that hard- 
ens without heat and then may be 
filed, drilled and chiseled—based on 
Vinylite resins, the solder forms a 
permanent bond with metal, wood, 
plaster, glass or plastics; it is pro- 
duced by Alvin Products, Inc. 


Electrical ... 

Manufacturers of products obtain- 
ing their power from automobile 
lighter sockets will now be able to 
purchase for their own use the same 
plug incorporated in the popular 
Safety Flare car light—it will be 
available assembled or unassembled 
from A. G. Busch & Company... . If 
you'd like to corner some cool air for 
personal use during the sultry days 
that are ahead, consider the junior- 
sized Gent-L-Aire electric fan manu- 
factured by Lucas Manufacturing 
Company and distributed by Budlew 
Products Company—now undergoing 
test marketing, the fan is made for 
individual use only, comes in several 
colors. . . . The field of high fidelity 
audio systems, which for the most 
part has been catered to by relatively 
small-size custom manufacturers, will 
soon be invaded by two major radio- 
TV concerns: Radio Corporation of 
America and General Electric Com- 
pany—both will offer hi-fi systems 
ranging in the neighborhood of from 
$200 to $1,000, are timing their sales 
campaigns for the fall season. 


Office Accessories . . . 

Royal Typewriter Company, intro- 
ducing a new portable model this 
week, boasts of nine distinct advan- 
tages for its machine—among its fea- 
tures are special keyboards for those 
who do pharmaceutical or foreign 
language typing. . . . You can now 
buy paste and mucilage with a mint 
aroma and flavor to it—source, San- 
ford Ink Company. . . . Radio Cor- 
poration of America is about ready to 
move into the tape recorder field with 
a portable model—Federal Manufac- 
turing & Engineering Corporation 
will do likewise, but not until autumn. 
. . . Higgins Ink Company has sim- 
plified the use of its cleaning fluid for 
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GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM TRENDS, 1947-1952 
CAPITALIZATION AND NET EARNINGS 


CAPITALIZATION 
Scale at Left 


Our business is sound . 





NET EARNINGS 
Scale at Right 


. . carrying the sound of the 


human voice over the telephone. 


But as the chart above shows, the General Telephone 
System is sound in other respects as well. In five years our 
capitalization and net earnings have more than doubled. 
Today, with 1,600,000 telephones we serve over 3000 
American communities in 19 states. 


We plan to keep on growing. By continuing to give 
our shareholders the benefits of sound financing, sound 
management and opportunity for profit. By giving more 
and more subscribers constantly improving service. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TELEPHONE 


One of the Great Telephone Systems 
Serving America 





drawing pens by the addition of a 
plastic strainer to the six-ounce bot- 
tle—drop the dirty pens into the bot- 
tle, let them soak awhile, pull up the 
strainer by means of a center rod and 
pick up the cleaned parts; that’s all. 
. . . Novel dictating machine being 
introduced by Pentron Corporation 
records on sheets of magnetic-coated 
paper instead of on tape; the sheets 
may be written on, folded and reused 
thousands of times without impairing 


reproductive quality—known as the 
Pentron Dictorel, the machine weighs 
22 pounds, runs on alternating cur- 
rent. 


Motion Pictures . .. 

The History of Aviation, new- 
comer among 16-mm. sound educa- 
tional motion pictures, is of timely 
interest in view of the celebration 
slated for December 17, the 50th an- 
niversary date of the first success- 











tat 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly div-dend ot $1.12% per 
share has been declared upon the shares of 
referred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
company, payable July 1, 1953, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
June 15, 1953. A quarterly dividend of 20¢ 
per share has also been decia u the 
re: of common stock of Rates Manufac- 
turing Company, payable June 29, 1953 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 15, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Frep C. ScriBner, JR., Seerciary 
June 2, 1953. 











ful powered flight by the Wright _ 


Brothers above Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
—produced in Technicolor by Walt 
Disney Productions, the film is 
available on a rental basis from 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., and 
Cinema, Inc. . . . Still another new 
documentary tracing the growth of 
an industry is The Miracle of the 
Can, which takes the viewer back to 
the era when a worker was consid- 
ered good if he could turn out some 
60 cans a day, then shows the ad- 
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vances which have made possible the 
production in current times of bil- 
lions of cans a year—produced in 
color, this 41-minute flicker is a re- 
lease of American Can Company... . 
Look for a broadening of the three- 
dimensional movie field as commer- 
cial producers begin to capitalize on 
the revival of interest in picture depth 
—kKling Studios announces that it is 
already in production on 3-D films 
for business and industrial uses, the 
first of which will be in color to in- 
troduce the 1954 television line of 
Admiral Corporation. 


Odds & Ends... 

A wide angle lens has been intro- 
duced by Argus Cameras, Inc., to 
increase the versatility of its Argus 
C3 35-mm. camera—this is the sec- 
ond new accessory recently intro- 
duced for the C3 model, the other 
being a telephoto lens. . . . Planning 
to take your dog with you on that 
trip this summer?—you'll have no 
trouble obtaining accommodations by 
referring to the newly revised edition 
of Touring With Towser which is of- 
fered for 10 cents by Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center. . . . Thirty-seven items 
that come in handy on a hunting or 
fishing trip are conveniently packaged 
in a compact 10-ounce Sportsman’s 
Outdoor Servicekit being marketed 
by General Scientific Equipment 
Company—items for repair of equip- 
ment and clothing, for first aid and 
for other emergencies are included. 

. . A clipboard with a flashlight 
attachment is designed for record- 
keepers in warehouses and other 
poorly lighted places—source, Patent 
Development, Inc. . . . Photographers 
with a yearning to develop and print 
their own pictures will find every- 
thing they need for the job in the new 
3A Home Developing Outfit brought 
out under the Ansco label—included 
are the necessary developing trays, a 
contact printer, daylight developing 
tank, chemicals and complete instruc- 
tions. . . For water sport, there’s the 
Water Wonder plastic beach board 
able to support up to 150 pounds— 
source, Sponge Rubber Products 
Company. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped. envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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grounds. However, some teams 
made tentative estimates of invest- 
ment, costs and power output of 
power-only reactors and of reactors 
of highly advanced design, and thus 
the AEC summary is extremely valu- 
able. 

Consideration of private ownership 
or use of atomic reactors or fission- 
able materials runs immediately into 
the minor difficulty that such activi- 
ties are wholly illegal under the 
Atomic Energy Act. The difficulty is 
minor because both the AEC and 
President Eisenhower have recom- 
mended liberalization of the law, and 
there is considerable sentiment in 
Congress favoring this view. Other 
barriers will not dissolve so easily. 
Some are technical, some economic, 
but most of the latter derive from the 
former and thus nearly all of them 
can be considered basically technical. 


Two-Stage System 


Although it may some day be pos- 
sible to produce power directly from 
atomic fission through some adapta- 
tion of the thermocouple principle (or 
otherwise), all present plans contem- 
plate using the heat developed in a 
reactor as a substitute for heat from 
coal, oil or gas. Under both set-ups, 
this heat is used to generate steam, 
which drives turbines which in turn 
drive the generators. Atomic power 
generation requires a two-stage heat- 
transfer system, for the coolant circu- 
lating through the reactor and ex- 
tracting its heat becomes radioactive 
in the process and cannot be circu- 
lated through the boilers, turbines or 
other equipment which must remain 
accessible for maintenance. 

This coolant and the structural ma- 
terial forming the pipes which contain 
it must meet extremely exacting re- 
quirements. The coolant must be non- 
corrosive and possess desirable heat- 
transfer characteristics; the struc- 
tural material must retain its physi- 
cal strength and both must maintain 
their chemical stability under extreme 
conditions of heat, pressure and radia- 
tion. In addition, both must be poor 
neutron absorbers; otherwise they 
will stop the atomic reaction. Very 
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VEPCO, A PUBLIC UTILITY 





Vepco stock is widely held by the Pubiic 
—in fact, it is held in every State in the 
Union. Men hold slightly more Common 
stock than women, but the women hold 
almost twice as much Preferred stock of 
Vepco as do men. A breakdown of 
Vepco stock holdings shows the follow- 
ing distribution: 








Common Preferred 
Stock Stock 

Men 1,038,822 41,767 

Women 922,011 74,617 

Joint Accounts 157,295 3,797 

Trust Accounts 464,892 41,871 

Nominees 1,421,538 125,504 
Institutions and 

Others 1,436,476 201,915 

Total Shares 5,441,034 489,471 


There are about 22,000 holders of 
Vepco’s Common stock and 7,800 
holders of its Preferred stock. Nearly 
10,000 of these reside within the area 
served by the company, which includes 


most of the State of Virginia and parts 
of West Virginia and of North Carolina. 

These stockholders, through voluntary 
investment, have helped make possible 
the large annual construction programs 
of Vepco, particularly during the past 
seven years, during which time the com- 
pany has more than doubled its gener- 
ating capacity, which now totals over 
1,000,000 kilowatts. And, approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 more is being 
spent this year by Vepco for more 
power station capacity at its Ports- 
mouth and Possum Point stations and on 
its new hydro development on the 
Roanoke River, where the Free Enter- 
prise system recently won such a notable 
decision from the United States Supreme 
Court. 

These new projects offer further op- 
portunities to, the Public to invest in 
them, if they see fit. Those who do not 
see fit will not be taxed to make the 
projects possible. 


P.S.—A copy of our Annual Report 
will be gladly mailed upon request. 








VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 








E ELLIOTT COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dividend No. 200 on Common Stock 





The Board of Directors of Elliott Company has declared a quarterly divi- 


dend of 40c per share on 


the Common Stock, payable on June 30, 1953 to 
stockholders of record June 15, 1953. 


Preferred Stock Dividends 





The Board of Directors has also declared dividends of 62)4c each on the 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock and 5% Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, payable on July 1, 1953 to stockholders of record June 15, 1953. 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
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few materials possess all these quali- 
fications. 

Existing large reactors operate at 
temperatures below the boiling point 
of water, but a power reactor would 
have to be operated at a temperature 
of 1,000 degrees F. or more. This 
poses serious problems which have 
not had to be met in existing atomic 
installations. A dual-purpose reac- 
tor involves an undesirable compro- 
mise, for a maximum rate of plu- 
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tonium output requires a high rate of 
heat removal (implying a low aver- 
age coolant temperature), frequent 
discharge of irradiated uranium for 
chemical extraction of the plutonium 
and frequent replacement of depleted 
fuel charges; all these conditions are 
incompatible with maximum efficiency 
of the power system. 

Radiation dangers involve a whole 
set of thorny problems. No satisfac- 
tory expedient for disposal of radio- 


active waste products has yet been 
devised; the present practice of 
merely burying them cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely if privately-owned 
reactors spring up all over the coun- 
try. Large and costly radiation 
shields are required at the site to pro- 
tect personnel. Insurance costs would 
undoubtedly be high at an atomic 
power plant, as would the cost of 
security and biological safety forces. 

Present rules require such a plant 
ta be located in a large exclusion area 
for protection of the neighbors. In 
a thickly populated area this require- 
ment would be prohibitive due to high 
land costs; location of the plant in a 
remote section would involve high 
transmission costs for the power pro- 
duced. This problem is complicated 
by the fact that an economic nuclear 
power plant would have to be of large 
capacity and operate at a high load 
factor, requiring a large concentrated 
market. 


Two Promising Developments 


No reactor of present design could 
be operated profitably on a power- 
only basis. But there is vast scope 
for design improvements with ad- 
vancing research on construction ma- 
terials and reactor technology. Two 
developments in particular offer 
promise in the latter field: “breeder” 
reactors which produce more fission- 
able material than they consume and 
“homogeneous” reactors in which the 
fissionable fuel and the fertile uranium 
238 circulate in fluid form with the 
coolant, with continuous processing 
to remove plutonium and fission 
products. 

The probability of such refine- 
ments increases the obsolescence ha- 
zard threatening power reactors of 
present design. Thus, reactors built 
within the next year or two are likely 
to be on a pilot-plant scale, like that 
recently designed by North American 
Aviation, or heavily aided by the 
Government through fast tax write- 
offs, long term plutonium purchase 
contracts or direct subsidy. 

Even when it finally arrives, atomic 
power will not revolutionize the util- 
ity industry. It is estimated that only 
about 17 per cent of utility plant in- 
vestment would be affected (the re- 
mainder constituting power generat- 
ing, transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities), and since the changeover 
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would be gradual and power require- 
ments will continue to grow, existing 
boilers and other coal-handling and 
using equipment would be retained 
for most or all of their normally use- 
ful life in order to meet peak loads. 


Future Prospects 


However, there would be major re- 
percussions in other industries. Less 
coal would be produced by miners 
and hauled by railroads; oil refiners 
would have to accelerate the trend to- 
ward greater extraction of gasoline 
and other light products from a bar- 
rel of crude; the natural gas market 
would undergo a major transforma- 
tion in some areas. Some industries 
which are large users of electric 
power—aluminum refining, for in- 
stance—might well migrate gradually 
toward raw material sources instead 
of concentrating around sources of 
cheap power. But all this is still some 
years in the future. 


“Defensive”? Portfolio 





Concluded from page 11 


average householder or businessman 
must eat, use all sorts of pharmacal 
products and such accessories as 
razors, make use of electricity and 
gas, be properly shod, smoke his or 
her favorite cigarette, make use of 
office equipment, and so on, and is re- 
luctant to economize in those direc- 
tions. In consequence, sales of con- 
cerns operating within such industries 
are slow to reflect the effect of even 
a broad business downturn. Over a 
sustained period their earnings and 
dividends usually show greater stabil- 
ity than the records of corporations 
enaged in heavy industry, luxury pro- 
duction or the sale of durable goods 
generally. 


Advantages to Investor 


Properly selected convertible pre- 
ferred stocks afford the investor the 
advantage of the safety of a senior 
security together with the opportunity 
of capital enhancement in the event 
the respective company’s common 
stock increases in market value. Three 
such issues are included in this. port- 
folio. Yields range from 4.1 to 4.4 
per cent, and conversion parities are 
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only one to 4% points above current 
prices for the respective commons. 
Dividend records of the eleven 
companies represented in the port- 
folio by common stocks bear witness 
to their ability to withstand the im- 
pact of business depressions, wars, or 
other causes of mixed changes in 
over-all business, national incomes, 
corporate earnings and dividend dis- 
tributions. Every one of the eleven 


paid dividends all through the great 
depression of the early 1930s. Four 
of the eleven date their unbroken divi- 
dend records from the last century: 
American Telephone from 1881, Con- 
solidated Edison 1885, Borden Com- 
pany 1889 and National Biscuit 1899. 
The “junior” dividend payer, Ameri- 
can Home Products, was not estab- 
lished until 1926 but has made pay- 
ments in every year since. 
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Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
May 28, 1953, as follows: 

4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
45th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 
Both dividends are payable June 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 19, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





Business Background 





North American Aviation's proposal for atomic energy plant 


offers interesting departure in field of nuclear development 





HY NOT NOW? — Three 

leading members of the 
atomic energy development team of 
North American Aviation, Inc., re- 
cently placed a $10 million idea on 
the table and frankly solicited utility 
backers of a project entailing that 
amount to build a pilot plant for the 
generation of electricity from atomic 
energy. The proposal presented sev- 
eral aspects differing from the main 
theme of reports emanating from the 
offices of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and from the several indus- 
try teams cooperating with the Com- 
mission. These reports have sug- 
gested that plants in this field should 
serve, for reasons of economy, the 
dual purposes of making plutonium 
as well as power; that electricity 
pulled out of the atom would cost 


By Frank H. McConnell 





too much to make it generally com- 
petitive, and that, in any event, atom 
power plants are still some distance 
from accomplishment. North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s approach raises the 
question: Why not go ahead now? 


Company Proposal—The -com- 
pany has completed the design of an 
electric power plant using atomic en- 
ergy that would generate 8,000 kilo- 
watts or enough to supply 2,000 
homes. It would serve as a pilot 
plant to improve know-how needed 
to build and operate a full-fledged 
power plant costing about $60 mil- 
lion. It differs in design from other 
plants previously announced, particu- 
larly in the matter of controls of 
temperatures and of the rate of 
fission. Moreover, it has been de- 
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950,000 CUSTOMERS 
INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


AMERICAN NATURAL GaAs COMPANY 


A NEW JERSEY CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY e MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 





INTEGRATED NATURAL GAS SYSTEM TRANSMITTING 
THE SOUTHWEST TO MICHIGAN AND _ WISCONSIN 
AND OWNING GAS DISTRIBUTION COMPANIES SERVING MORE 
IN THOSE STATES — INCLUDING THE 
OF DETROIT AND 


NATURAL 


MILWAUKEE. 
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signed for the sole purpose of gen- 
erating electricity out of atomic 
energy; no other products such as 
plutonium. “In the long run,” ex- 
plained Dr. CHAUNCEY Starr, the 
company’s director of atomic re- 
search, “a straight power plant might 
make more sense to a utility inter- 
ested in power only.” 


Customers Wanted—Cost of 
constructing a large-sized plant would 
run around $300 per kilowatt com- 
pared with $200 for the standard 
sized coal-consuming plant, estimated 
President J. L. Atwoop. Cost pro- 
ducing power would also run higher, 
but Dr. Starr suggested this could 
be brought down. “The average cost 
of conventional electric power pro- 
duction, about 20 mills per kilowatt 
hour in 1935, has now been brought 
down to 7 mills at the bus bar,” he 
reasoned. “We can look for the same 
kind of progress to be made in atom 
power.” The capstone was put on 
the presentation of the $10 million 
idea by Chairman J. H. KINpeEt- 
BERGER, chief executive officer. “A 
pilot plant is vital if the nation is to 
develop the vast potentialities of 
atomic power,” he said. “We are 
prepared to engineer its construction 
starting immediately. Two years 
would be required to complete it.” 


Texas Prosperity—I{f you want 
to finger the pulse of Texas to deter- 
termine its state of health you might 
quickly get your diagnosis by reading 
the sprightly crop of 1952 reports of 
Texas banks. President R. Oris 
McCuiintock of the $260 million 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa reports that “the past 
twelve months have been the most 
outstanding in the bank’s history.” 
President Estit VANCE of the $250 
million Fort Worth National Bank 
observes that “all previous records 
in the bank’s history were sur- 
passed.” President BEN Wooten of 
the $575 million First National Bank 
in Dallas, operating what it calls the 
“First National Motor Bank,” finds: 
“The year 1952 was, indeed, a ban- 
ner one for the Bank.” The $288 
million First National Bank in Hous- 
ton wound up the year, its 86th, with 
net profits, deposits and loans “‘at an 
all-time high at year’s end,” to quote 
from the joint statement of Chair- 
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Many of the nation’s leading industries have located new plants in Cincinnati recently, 





America is developing its own Ruhr Valley 


(and the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area 
is becoming, more and more, its busy center) 


One of the world’s greatest industrial work- 
shops is shaping up in the Ohio valley—as 
more and more important industries are at- 
tracted to this rapidly developing ‘Ruhr 
Valley of America.” 

And it’s more than coincidence, of course, 
that so much of this activity is being centered 
in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area. 
Activity which boosted payrolls by 10,000 
people and $29,000,000 in 1952 . . . which 
saw $100,000,000 worth of new plants and 


another $80,000,000 worth of capital im- 
provements swing into production. 

This area has many solid American qualities 
to offer in addition to its strategic “‘good 
business”’ location. It has also had—and will 
continue to have a plentiful supply of electric 
power and gas to offer new and expanding 
industries, thanks to a forward-looking 
$200,000,000 expansion program, started 
after World War II by The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


Serving Cincinnati—the city closest to America—with an adequate 
supply of gas and electricity for home and industrial consumption 
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RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held on May 28, 1953, a cash 
dividend of fifty cents (50¢) per share 
was declared on the Common Stock 
payable June 30, 1953, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 12, 1953. 


A. W. Manley, SECRETARY 

















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 10, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 


C. JOHN KUHN, Treasurer 


May 28, 1953. 








































A CONDENSATION OF THE “UP” PAGE | 
FROM OUR ANNUAL REPORT 























REVENUES 1952 change from 1951 WHERE WE OPERATE — 
Total Electric Sales - - — $26,085,000 up $2,666,000 prcwappatinwesingond 
Gas Soles - - - - 2,471,000 up 516,000 er 
Water and Heating Sales - 285,000 up 14,000 
TOTAL SALES - - - $28,841,000 up $3,196,000 
EXPENSES wisconsen 
Wages of Operating Empl. $ 5,879,000 up $600,000 
Taxes: Local, State & Federal - 6,471,000 up 453,000 
Cost of Fuel oo ea ae 3,646,000 up 385,000 
Other Operating Expenses 4,273,000 up 526,000 
Depreciation a ey 2,363,000 up 231,000 
Interest - - - - - 1,752,000 up 188,000 
Net Income - - - - 4,457,000 up 813,000 A territory of balanced econ- 
$28,841,000 up $3,196,000 — Industry, Agriculture, 





Write for a copy of our 1952 Annual Report. 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


122 WEST WASHINGTON AVENUE @ MADISON, WISCONSIN 














Our Past Ten Years 





Electric customers 
Gas customers 
Operating revenue 
Net income 








Utility plant at original cost 
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Property additions and improvements since World War II were 
$101,000,000. Fifty-five per cent of our plant is new. 


Ocean AONE 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 
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1952 1942 
$184,114,000 $86,955,000 

211,369 143,028 

231,787 167,145 
$ 58,918,000 $26,114,000 
$ 8,472,000 $ 2,640,000 


President 
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ing Machines will be ma‘led 
A. L. WILLIAMS, 
April 28, 1953 
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grave uanx MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 153rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 18, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 


led. 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 





man F. M. Law and President P. P. 
Butter. Well up in the forefront 
also is the annual report of the $57 
million Texas Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dallas. “To the best of our 
ability,” explain Chairman W. W. 
OvERTON Jr. and President P. B. 
GARRETT, “this report attempts to 
make graphically clear where your 
bank is today and how we intend to 
grow.” Highlighted in the graphic 
growth picture is the bank’s design 


of drive-in banking where the cus- 
tomer never gets out of his car, but 
stays seated and is served. 


Rounding It Out—The election 
of two new board members was an- 
announced recently by President J. 
ALBERT Woops of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation and their eleva- 
tion may signify a change in empha- 
sis in company policy and its devel- 


opment. Apparently the management 


has no mergers in immediate pros- 
pect, contrary to persistent rumors, 
and the nature of the appointments 
indicates that the president is well 
on his way toward surrounding him- 
self with what he calls active direc- 








S. T. Ellis A. K. Hamilton 


tors. They are directors who con- 
tribute business or actively participate 
in company affairs as part of its day- 
to-day management team. Both new 
directors are officers. SypDNEY T. 
Et.is (above, left) as administrative 
vice president has carried much of 
the responsibility of directing the 
company’s long range expansion and 
development program. Many of these 
new facilities are now coming into 
operation. AssoTT K, HAMILTON, 
the other new director, is vice presi- 
dent in charge of Commercial Sol- 
vents’ products divisions which in- 
clude pharmaceuticals, automotive 
chemicals, animal nutrients and chem- 
icals for industry and agriculture. 
The enlarged board of 14 now in- 
cludes four ranking officers and ten 
men in a position to help the company 
develop business. 


Research Profit—According to 
Under Secretary of the Army Ear 
D. JoHNnson the Army appropriated 
$288,000 for research into wire and 
insulation which will result this fiscal 
year in a $12.4 million saving in cost 
of field wire alone. 
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Electrical Equipments 





Concluded from page 7 


it had a decade ago and still expand- 
ing, General Electric may be expected 
to top the $3 billion mark for sales 
within a year or two. Backlog of 
orders, including defense products, at 
the end of 1952 was a record $3.3 
billion vs. $2.1 billion a year earlier. 

None of the other companies listed 
in the table on page seven con- 
tribute as large a percentage of their 
volume to the electrical equipment 
industry as GE and Westinghouse, 
whose apparatus lines usually account 
for 70 to 75 per cent of sales. For 
Allis-Chalmers, which also serves ag- 
riculture, construction and other in- 
dustries, heavy electrical equipment 
amounts to between 20 and 25 per 
cent of sales. The other companies 
also contribute to many other indus- 
tries in addition to the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus, motors, and con- 
trols, but all of them benefit in one 
way or another from the extension of 
electrical power and its growing 
usage. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


American Gas & Electric: 800,000 
shares of common stock, proceeds to be 
invested in operating subsidiaries. (Filed 
May 13.) 

Decca Records: 318,625 shares of 
common stock to be offered to stock- 
holders on basis of one new share for 
each 3% shares held; rights expire June 
25. (Filed May 14.) 

Link-Belt: 22,793 shares of common 
stock; to be offered to group of officers 


and employes at $37 per share. (Filed 
May 22.) 
Northern Natural Gas: $40,000,000 


sinking fund debentures due 1973. To 
repay bank loans and for construction. 
(Filed May 7.) 

Pittston Co.: 50,000 shares 5% per 
cent convertible preferred stock. To be 
offered to common shareholders on the 
basis of one share preferred for each 
13 shares of common stock held. (Filed 
May 20.) 

Gulf States Utilities: 350,000 shares of 
common stock; to retire bank loans and 
for new construction. (Filed May 20.) 

Washington Gas Light: $7,000,000 re- 
funding mortgage bonds due 1978. 
(Filed May 20.) 

Derby Gas & Electric: 47,039 shares 
of common stock to be offered to stock- 
holders on basis of one new share for 
each six shares held. (Filed May 14.) 

General Motors Acceptance: $150,000,- 
000 five-year debentures due July 1, 1958, 
for working capital. (Filed May 20.) 
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QV But if you have a financial printing problem, it 


will pay you to head straight for Sorg—where 
you can be sure that your job will reflect 


famous Sorg quality, no matter how worrisome 
your deadline. 


For the past 33 years, Sorg has specialized in 
annual reports and all types of corporate and 
legal printing—from design through composi- 
tion, printing, binding, mailing. Our 24-hour a 
day availability accounts for our speed; our 
one standard of excellence explains our repu- 
tation with a long list of prestige clients. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
SINCE 1920 

















ATTENTION INVESTORS 


_— FOR SALE 


MIDWEST'S LARGEST GRAIN RANCH 


I have for sale, to settle an estate, one of the 
finest pieces of investment property to be 
found anywhere. This 9,200-acre midwest grain 
ranch is all in one piece and well located in an 
area of long growing seasons with ample rain- 
fall and close to the best grain markets. The 
soil is the best deep black level loam to be 
found and contains over 220 miles of tile. It 
has been —- by the latest scientific meth- 
ods into one of our highest producing farms. 
There is one very fine set of improvements 
together with 34 additional good tenant homes, 
all with electricity, and mostly modern. The one 
large, centrally located elevator has a capacity 


JACK DOMINIC 


Broker & Farm Manager 


of over 50,000 bu. of grain. There are many 
warehouses and numerous other buildings. Corn 
yields up to 100 bu. per acre, soybeans and 
wheat 30 to 40 bu. per acre, and alfalfa in 
abundance. This farm nets over $250,000 per 
year. It is capably managed by agriculture spe- 
cialists with only periodic visits by the owners. 
The price is $225 per acre; with the same 
quality land in much smaller tracts selling for 
over $350 per acre. GOOD land has always 
been one of our best long-term investments. 
For detailed informatoin, qualified buyers only, 
contact 


CLEAR LAKE, IOWA 




















What now — 
Stocks or Cash? 


A clear, non-technical discussion of the recent rise 
in interest rates and the potential effect on stock 
prices and bond values —is an added 8-page feature 
of our current investment report. Conclusions are 
bullish for stocks, bearish for bonds—our consistent 
long-term view since late 1946. 


Every investor should find this study particularly 
valuable at this time. 


The WIESENBERGER INVESTMENT REPORT is a twice- 
monthly investment letter primarily prepared for 
our clients. It is also available to approved subscrib- 
ers at $25 per year. As a sample of this service the 
current Report may be purchased for $2.50. 


Also included in this report: 


Alleghany—Current review of this growth situation, with 
emphasis on the non-taxable income and apprecia- 
tion potentials of 512% Preferred — Series A. 


l. G. Farben-— Capital appreciation prospects in the 
“break-up” of this great German chemical trust. 


Transamerica —Our latest views on this undervalued, 
non-taxable dividend paying equity, with impressive 
growth prospects in life insurance, banking, finance. 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 


Members of New York Stock Exchange and American Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY (Dept. FW) e NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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FOUND 
94th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
20c a share from net investment 
income, payable June 30 to stock 

of record June 11, 1953 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














a Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 


Institutional Funds, Corporate Funds § 


PAID BY ‘ 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


he All accounts insured by Federal Agency % 


¥e Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 


¢Insured Investment Assoc. # 


; 176 W Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. % 


Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 _ 
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Street News 





Sosthenes Behn clears mystery, 
sets pace for highly successful 
I. T. & T. stockholder gathering 


hat veil of mystery surrounding 

Sosthenes Behn ever since he set 
up the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation fell away as 
he stood before 700 stockholders at 
the company’s annual meeting toward 
the end of last month. He was re- 
vealed as a warm, affable person glad 
to tell the owners of the property any- 
thing they wanted to know about the 
business and its prospects. 

The setting for the gathering and 
the way all details were handled will 
be remembered as a masterpiece of 
stockholder relations. No one in the 
audience got angry at anything. 

First, stockholders were fed under 
a huge tent and on the spacious lawns 
of the Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corporation’s research headquarters 
at Nutley, N. J., a former country 
club. Then they viewed exhibits of 
the multitude of products turned out 
by the manufacturing subsidiaries. 

The stockholders’ meeting itself 
was conducted in another large tent. 
The white-haired William H. Har- 
rison, president and the operating 
chief for the far-flung organization, 
was very much in evidence. But it 
was Chairman Behn who took the 
audience for a “Trip Around the 
World,” telling how the foreign in- 
terests are progressing and how 
I. T. & T. succeeded in keeping a 
step ahead of the procession in drift 
toward nationalization of the tele- 
phone business abroad. 


On the same day I. T. & T. held 
its annual meeting, New York Cen- 
tral stockholders were holding forth 
at Albany, and Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.) owners were gathering 
at the Bayway Refinery, Linden, 
N. J. Apropo of that coincidence, 
Frank W. Abrams, Standard Oil 
chairman, told a journalistic gather- 
ing the next night that Standard cer- 
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tainly does believe in competition. 
What he had in mind was that the 
conflict of meeting dates had scattered 
the forces of self-styled defenders of 
the minority interests. 


With the Bond Club of New 
York field day out of the way, the 
next event for a segment of that fra- 
ternity is the Municipal Bond Club 
outing on Friday of this week at the 
Westchester Country Club. William 
Riley, William Carrington and Fred 
D. Stone, Jr., the Bond Crier com- 
mittee, gave a press review of that 
publication last Wednesday. In popu- 
larity, it is creeping up on the much 
older Bawl Street Journal. 


Also on next Friday the New York 
Society of Security Analysts will hold 
its annual outing at the Sleepy Hol- 
low Country Club in Westchester, 
the scene of last week’s Bond Club 
of New York affair. 


Fred D. Stone, Jr., vice president 
of the Marine Trust Company in its 
New York office, is slated to become 
president of the Municipal Forum for 
the coming fiscal year. The annual 
meeting and election will be held on 
June 29 at the Lawyers Club. The 
rest of the slate nominated is: Mar- 
quette de Bary, vice president; Wil- 
liam G. Carrington, Jr., secretary; 
Bernard J. Van Ingen, Jr., treasurer ; 
Robert L. Stillson and Harold C. 
Taylor, governors. Rollin C. Bush, 
assistant vice president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, is chairman of the 
nominating committee. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Date 
American Machine and Metals— 
debenture 4%s, 1959 


Ampal-American Palestine Trad- 
ing—debenture B 4s, 1967..... 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.—gen. 
mortgage C 4%s, 1972......... 
Danish Consolidated Municipal Loan 
—external 58, 1953 ........... 
1 ae Hotel Co.—Ist 4s, 


Amount 


$436,000 July 1 


61,500 July 1 
392,000 July 1 


200,000 July 1 
129,800 July 1 


collateral trust B 


Lehigh Valley Coal Co.—Ilst and 
refunding 63s, 1954 


—- Corp. — debenture 3%s, 


{nterprovincial -Pipe Line—Ilst and 
3s 286,000 July 1 


280,000 Aug. 1 


2,797,000 June 30 


Northeastern Water Co.—collateral 


trust 5s, 1968 200,000 July 1 


436,000 July 1 
* 9,000,000 July 1 


Entire July 1 








you all the help we can— 


Bond Business.” 





“M’’ is for Money— 


And these days not always enough. Not when dollars don’t 
buy as much. Not with the high cost of food, rent, and taxes. 


Maybe that’s why more and more people are turning to 
stocks and bonds to increase their income—putting their extra 
money to work to earn a return of 5% or 6% in dividends. 


And that’s where we come in—because “M” also stands for 
Merrill Lynch. Because on the subject of investing, we'll give 


Whether you ask for the answer to any general 
question about stocks and bonds... 


Would like us to tell you just what we think of 
some specific security ... 

Or want us to draw up a complete investment 
program suitable to your situation. 


There’s no charge for these services, either. Just ask. And 
if you’d like to learn a little more about the fundamentals, 


first, we'll be happy to mail a copy of our investors’ primer 
“What Everybody Ought To Know About This Stock and 
Simply address— 


Water A. ScHo.t, Department SE-37 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 











SERVING THE HOMES, BUSINESSES, FACTORIES AND FARMS... 


NOW IN 5.7 PROSPEROUS IOWA COUNTIES 


ITH the merging of the Iowa 
V \ Electric Company into the Iowa 
Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, this system becomes one of Iowa’s 
greatest investor-owned utilities. It 
serves .over half of the counties in 
Iowa’s prosperous farm area—furnish- 
ing electricity to 45 counties in East- 
ern, Central and North Central Iowa, 
and gas in six additional counties. 
In all, 311 communities are served 










by this system—now capable of gen- 
erating 226,000 KW. A planned ex- 
pansion program is in progress, which 
will be more than adequate to handle 
future needs. 

Few companies serve areas which 
can match the balance between agricul- 
tural and industrial development found 
where the Iowa Electric Light and 
Power Company operates. It’s a land 
of plenty—with plenty of electric 
power, too. 





IOWA ELECTRIC 
LIGHT= POWER 
Rly 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in advance, giving old and new addresses. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 











To receive a dividend, stock must be . — s. . Hidrs. 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally | Company able Record | Company able Reeord 
three days before the record date. es io: | Ne a ere 25c 6-25 6-18 | Newport Industries..... 20c 6-26 6-12 

Hiars. | Dominion Glass ....- *O40c 7-15 6-26 | Do 434% pf.....Q$1.06% 7-1 6-16 
Pay- _ of Dominion Square ....*Q$1 7-15 6-15 | Nopco Chemical ..... Q30c 6-25 6-10 

Company able Record | Douglas & Lomason...Q25c 626 6-12 | Northern Pacific Ry...Q75c 7-25 7-3 
Abbott Laboratories..Q45c 7-1 6-8 | Dunhill International .Q25c 6-22 6-12 | Ohio Brass Cl. B.... $1 6-26 6-10 

ee an |, Soe eee Q$1 7-1 6-8 | Duquesne Light........ 40c 7-1 6-15 | pati C f a 
Atiied Cos... O25 630 6-15 ayy De) ks divcesiess 10c 6-22 6-10 
Affiliated Gas Equip...Q10c 6-15 6-5 | Eastern Gas & Fuel..... 25¢ 7-1 6-8 | Phila. & Reading Coal 

omen Sierras O75c 6-20 6-5 | Electric Auto-Lite .. Oise 7-1 6-17 & Iron ..........+.+: 2c 7-1 6-17 
Allied Paper Mills....Q25c 7-1 6-15 | Elliott Co. ........... 040c 6-30 6-15 | Phillips Screw......... Q8c 6-19 6-4 
Allied Products ...... Q50c 6-29 6-15 | _Do 5% pf......... Geese 7-1 GB | Re Sees... ee ee 
Amer. Air Filter.-...Q30c 7-6 6-19 | Emerson Elec. Mig. .Q55c 6-30 6-15 | Do ...-.....-..0.. Esc 6-16 6-8 
Amer. Agricultural Be 75 Obn.n 00: QO$1.75 7-1 615 Pitdgh TG ds. 5 koe oe Ql5c 7-1 6-15 

a... Q75c 6-26 6-12 : Polaris Mining ........ 10c 6-30 6-8 
huiog tds Mate: |. ~ a sa gee os Fansteel Metallurgical..25¢ 6-24 6-10 Pond Creek 

Do 6% pf...... O75 7-1 6-8 Food Machinery & Pocahontas. 2.25.62. Q$l 7-1 6-12 
Amer. Crystal Sugar.Q30c 7-1 6-12 CHRMBCRE 2... cesenses 50c 6-30 6-15 | Ronson Art Metal...... Se 6-22 6-15 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.124% 7-1 6-12 | Froedtert Corp. ........ ISe 7-31 7-15 | Safeway Stores ....... Q60e 7-1 617 
Amer. Enka.......... Q40c 6-27 6-15 | Garrett Corp. .......... 40c 6-20 6-8 | Seaboard Air Line 
Amer. Express....... Q25c 7-1 6-12 | Gen. Railway Signal..Q50c 7-1 6-10 |; Sr eee ener Q$2 6-26 6-12 
Amer. European Sec.....50c 6-15 6-8 | General Bakeries........ jm Cs SD 0 7 ee Q75e 6-26 6-11 
Amer. Insulator ..... Q20c 6-15 6-5 | General Refractories .Q40c 6-25 6-9 | Simplicity Pattern..... 20c 6-26 6-12 
Amer. Locomotive ..... 25c 7-1 6-10 | Greyhound Corp. ..... Q25ce 6-30 6-10 | Smith (A.O.) Corp.....50c 8 3 7-3 

Do 7% pf......... Q$1.75 7-1 6-10 Do 4%4% pf..... Q$1.06% 630 6-10 | Smith (L.C.) Corona.Q50c 6-27 6-11 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. te Southern Advance Bag & 

390% pi. ........097%c 7-15 6-39-| Hall Printing.......-- Oss 61 © >) Paper Co. Q30c 6-30 6-15 
American Meter ..27Qi5e 6-15 6.2 | Hat Corp. of Amer......25¢ 7-2 618 | pour 0001 Else 6-30 6-15 
Amer. Writ. Paper. Qi2y4e 625 6-11 pp a gy 0s a a 15c 627 6-8 | so Carolina Electtic : 
Anaconda Copper ...... mS & Gas ...........QI7%e 7-1 6-12 
Arnold Constable “.Gi2%4¢ 629 €10 | _.Ch Ancseosceoeess. Q25c 7-1 S17 | So. Jersey Gas 25c 6-29 6-10 
Atlantic Refining Hercules Powder we aseew 55c 6-25 6- 8 S uare D C where 03 5c 6 30 6- 17 

S70 gf. ....---: Qe 8 1 7-3 Hoe (R.) & Co....-.-Q25e 7-15 6-80 | Sivania lec. Prod..lQ30e 7-1 Os 
dhomate Steel Prod.. 6-30 6-18 jello ay | ——eP arr Q25c 8- 1 7-17 De $4 p f O$1 7. 1 6-15 

Horn & Hardart Bak..Q$2 7-1 6-19 Do $4.40 vf......O8 : 
Babcock & Wilcox...... 7-1 6-12 ” $4.40 Pf....... Q$1.10 7-1 6-15 
Bastian-Blessing ...... O$1 7-1 6-15 | Ideal Cee ......:. Q50c 6-30 6-12 | Tappan Stove .......... 2c 6-15 6-8 
Bates Mfg. ............ 20c 6-29 6-5 | Indianapolis Pwr.&1t..-50c 7-15 7-2 | Union Pacific R.R...Q$1.25 7-1 68 
Bath Iron Works....... “SS aee ae ee QO$l 7-1 6-17 | United Gas ........--31%e 7-1 6-10 
Beatrice Foods ....--- O50c 7-1 6-17 | , Do420m pl.......Q8105 7-1 617 | US. Piywood........ O35 7-10 7-1 
Bendix Aviation .....Q75¢ 6-30 6-10 | Inspiration Copper .....50¢ 6-23 6-8 | “Do 33/06 pf CA093%e 7-1 6-19 
Beneficial Loan .....-Q60e 6-30 6-15 | International Nickel 1. 4 7 9 | Do 334% pi B..O93%4¢ 7-1 6.19 
irds ro teel ee ee ed aad i ° - 

& Machines... 730 6-19 6-9 | Intl Minerals & Chem-.Q40c 6-30 6-19 | Univoreal Leaf Tob... se 81 Tle 
Bliss & Laughiin......030c 6-30 6-17 | , Do 4% pf.........-;. ae! G20 62%)! Do E300 8 1 7-16 
Blockson Chemical ...030c 7-15 7-1 | International Power..*Q60c 7-15 6-15 | 7) eae SG 
Se anaeeaintatiige: 40c 7-1 6-15 | International Salt....... 50c 7-1 6-15 | Vulcan Detinning ....Q35c 6-20 6-10 
Brown-Forman Dist. .Q20c 7-1 6-12 | International Shoe....Q60c 7-1 6-12 Do 7% pf......-..-- Q35e 7-20 7-10 

Do iy pf Boe a 0l0c 7-1 6-12 Island Creek Coal...... 50c 7-1 6-12 Wagner Baking....... O15 7-1 6-19 

© $4 pi..........0.. O$1 7-1 6-12 | Jefferson Electric ...... 20c 6-30 6-15 est Penn Power...... Oc 6-25 6-10 
pus Wai Oe 6B ES | Kear cwe ec Gae gm 3 | Betae a oGue FE ER 
sincniaia oe ‘ Do 4.28% pf....... -Q$1.07 7-1 6-10 | western pert. St 274 1 610 
ee ek ee | ee ee Motor | — 6-24 6-10 
a City Products. = <4 i Long Island Lighting Wichita River Oil...... 1c 7-8 6-10 
Re a Sk ae |e ene Q$1.25 7-1 6-19 | York Corp. .......... O25¢ 7-1 612 

Do 4% pf:........-- Q50c 7-15 6-30 | Marshall Field mane esos QSr%e 7-1 612 
Caterpillar Tractor ....50c 8-10 7-20 A ie ere Q$1.06% 6-30 6-15 | York Corrugating ....Q25c 6-25 6-16 
Cerro de Pasco......... 25c 6-26 6-12 | McCrory Stores ...... Q25c 6-30 6-16 . 
orgs Walve ..:.5. Ot 7-1 6-15 314% pf....... Q8&7%4c 7-1 6-16 Accumulations 

ic. Pneumatic Tool.Q 7-1 6-16 | McKesson & : 

ia... G7Ssc 7-1 616 | Robbins ......... Qszye 6-14 6-4 | Bush Terminal Bldgs. 5 
Cinn, Gas & El. 4% pf. O81 7-1 6-15 | McLellan Stores ..... Q50c 7-1 6-12 | ny? Nav taven’ Ye » so 
Cluett, Peabody ........ 6-25 6-11 | Midvale Co. ........... 2c 7-1 6-16 | “TOU RR 5% of 6-26 61 

LB Ao. eee Osi 5 6-25 6-11 | Mississippi River Fuel.Q50c 6-30 6-12 —— Yo p.. .$2 2 
Commonwealth Edison.Q45c 8-1 6-22 | Molybdenum Corp. . —_— 7-1 6-15 Stock 
Columbia Baking ....025¢ 7-1 6-15 | Mueller Brass ......... 6-26 6-17 
Cons. ne of N. Y. Mullins Mfg. ........ Save 7-1 6-15 | Caterpillar Tractor ....4% 8-10 7-20 

- eae Q$1.25 8-1 7-10 | Murray Corp. Q50c 6-22 6-8 | Eastern Stainless Steel.5% 7-1 6-10 
Come. PRE ...5560. *S75c 7-23 6-12 oe So. 50c 7-1 6-19 | Electric Bond & Share....¢ 6-30 6 3 
Cont’l Air Lines....Q12%c 6-30 (615 | Myers (F. E) & Bro.. pn 6-29 6-15 | Granite City Steel ...... 3% 630 6-5 
DWG Gagar ...65.028 Q20c 6-25 6-10 | National Aviation ...... 6-22 6-9 Omissions 
DaBR NSE. oS c5e cc Q75c 6-15 6-8 | Nat'l Lead 6% pf... “Os. 20 7-31 7-10 
Davison Chemical...Q37%4c 6-30 6-10 | National Linen Service..20c 7-3 6-19 | Ludwig Baumann, Mastic Asphalt, U.S. 

Do 4.60% pf...... Q57%c 6-30 6-10 | Nat'l Presto Indust.. — 6-30 6-15 | Hoffman Machinery. 
= vena gS specs Osi 24 ot Ree! — ipsa t t= = an 2 “Gili ancien, Seti a 

elaware & Hudson... - 6-1 Nat'l Sugar Refining... .50c -1l 6- 

Delta Electric ........ Gise 620 6-10 | Nehi Corp. ...... .Qi7}%4c 7-1 6-15 | cach 100 sare haa ‘of Unied Cae fr 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 10: American Brake Shoe; Can- 
ada Southern Railway; Carolina Power 
& Light; Central Louisiana Electric; 
Cities Service; Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric; Cumberland Gas; King- 
Seeley; Lamson Corporation of Dela- 
ware; Missouri Edison; New York & 
Honduras Rosario Mining; Novadel- 
Agene; Royal Typewriter; Schick Inc.: 
Shaffer Stores; Stouffer Corporation, 
Tennessee Products & Chemical; United 
Shoe Machinery; Vichek Tool. 

June 11: California Packing; Celotex 
Corporation; Club Aluminum Products; 


General Bronze; Hart Schaffner & 
Marx; Latrobe Steel; McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing; Medusa Portland Ce- 


ment; Pacific Power & Light; Temcp 
Aircraft; United States & Foreign Se- 
curities. 

June 12: Anchor Hocking Glass; 
Commonwealth Edison; Southeastern 
Telephone; West Coast Telephone. 

June 15: American Manufacturing; 
Bickford’s Inc.; California Portland 
Cement; Clary Multiplier; Greif Bros. 
Cooperage; Illinois Zinc; McIntyre Por- 
cupine Mines; North & Judd Manufac- 
turing; Rhinelander Paper; Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement; Sterchi Bros. Stores; 
Technicolor Inc.; Victor Products; 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine. 

June 16: American Book; Automotive 
Gear Works; Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment; Commodore Hotel; Davidson 
Bros.; Detroit Edison; Grayson-Robin- 
son Stores; Kelsey-Hayes Wheel; Mil- 
ler (1.) & Sons; Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; Pennsylvania 
Power; Towmotor Corporation; Union 
Asbestos & Rubber; United Drill & 
Tool; Vogt Manufacturing; Whiting 
Corporation. 


Dividend Changes 


Atlantic City Electric: Quarterly 37% 
cents payable July 15. Paid 32% cents 
quarterly January and April 15, 1953. 

General Railway Signal: Quarterly 50 
cents and extra 10 cents payable July 1. 
Paid 40-cent quarterly dividend April 1. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron: 
25 cents payable July 1. Paid 35 cents 
April 1. 

F. E. Myers & Bro.: 50 cents payable 
June 20. Paid 75 cents March 27. 

Union Gas Co., Canada: 35 cents 
payable August 1. Paid 25 cents May 1. 

Menasco Mfg.: 12%4 cents payable 

June 30. Paid 10 cents December 15. 
_ Caterpillar Tractor: 50 cents and 4% 
in stock payable August 10, to stock of 
record July 20. Previously paid 75c 
quarterly. 

Cerro de Pasco: 25 cents payable June 
26 to stock of record June 12. Paid 50c 
in previous quarters. 

Seaboard Air Line: $2 payable June 
26 to stock of record June 12; previously 
paid $1.50 quarterly. 
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Our service area, located in ten 
choice agricultural counties of north- 
west Missouri, assures a prosperous 
basic economy. Diversified industries, © 
including meat, cereal and other food 
processing industries, promise continu- 
ation of high employment at good 
wage levels. The Company has doubled 
its generating capacity in the last 
three years and is part of an im- 
portant mid-continent interconnected 
power pool assuring ample capacity 
to meet the growing needs of its 


service area. 
York Stock Exchange. 
ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & 


POWER COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Missouri 








Common stock is listed on the New 











In the past seven years, 
alone, the number of Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Com- 
pany shareowners has risen 
from 36,998 to an amazing 
76,090. But this is still far 
from the goal we seek. And so 
we look forward to each new 
name on our stockholder list 
every bit as eagerly as we 
always did. 


Partly our goal is an ever- 
increasing number of share- 
owners. Actually, impossible 
as it now may sound, our full 
goal is someday to have every 
customer a partner, too. Then 
truly we would be a home- 





Even 76,090 Partners aren't enough! 


Yennsylvania Power & Light Company 


town industry in every way. 
Already, three out of four 
of our shareowners live in 
Pennsylvania. Of these, cur- 
rently, two out of three are 
customers. Here are real 
benchmarks of progress. 


Within the framework 
ofsuch home-towninterest 
as reflected in increasing 
numbers of local investors, 
lies the business-managed 
utility’s greatest op- 
portunity for positive pub- 
lic relations...and for the 
subsequent growth that 
comes with public confi- 
dence. 

















ww 


Miles of shaded walks for lazy strollers and 
plenty of comfortable lawn lounges, but 
many vacationists return to play golf, ten- 
nis, badminton and shuffleboard, and enjoy 


LOATHE 
LOAFING? 


swimming, dancing, card parties and movies, 
plus the famous “Bamboo Room.” WRITE 
Miss Madeline Young, 
Hotel Rexmere, Stamford, N. Y. 


for folder: Mer., 
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Serving More... Earning More 






































[lL ) 1952 
ME 1937 
70] 259,912 | $28,981,636 | $9,466,156 $1,641,314 
s 54,457 
$ 2,269,785 jd $408,405 bad $94,278 7 
COMMUNITIES SERVED POPULATION PLANT GROSS NET 
(WHOLESALE AND RETAIL) SERVED ACCOUNT REVENUE INCOME 


Established in 1936, Kansas-Nebraska each year since has 
brought Natural Gas Service to more and more communities 
in the Great Plains Area. Fifteen new communities will be 
added in 1953. The company has paid common stock divi- 
dends since 1938. In 1952, stockholders received $1.12 and 
earnings were $1.64 per common share. 


KANSAS-NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS COMPANY. INC. 


Serving the Great Plains Area 











TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock and a regular quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this corpora- 
tion, both payable June 25, 
1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 15, 1953. 


NORMAN TISHMAN, President 








AMERICAN 


ENKA 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on the 
common stock of 40c per share, pay- 
able June 27, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
15, 1953. 







GAYLORD DAVIS, 


Vice President and Treasurer 
May 29, 1953 


® TEXTILE and TIRE YARNS 











MBSPAKARERRAERABHeaneeanseannse 


The Economical Way to Improve Your Investment Results: 


Subscribe for Financial World Now 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 

FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including coming 

39th-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL (Ready July 31). 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) 


[0 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


- [J Check here if RENEWAL. 


Coe eC ee eer ereoresreeeEese et eeeseeseesese 


WEP™ This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


Y. (June 10) 











‘CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


9 Months to April 30 


Addressograph-Multigraph = ma $4.34 
Diemia Stores: . 2... 1 253'.... 0.78 
Froedtert Corp. ......... re 1.16 
Hayes Industries ........ 2.01 1.21 
King-Seeley ............ 3.07 2.45 
Ht CAR IO) iso... caask 2.41 3.89 
Smith-Douglass Co....... 1.84 ies 
United Electric Coal...... 1.65 1.84 
Waukesha Motor ........ 1.20 2.76 
Young (L. A.) Spring... 3.04 1.56 
6 Months to April 30 

BYOWRI BOCs 665555545 cei 3.04 2.23 
Oa GS Pe ee D0.09 Sas 
Chem Bele: 5 cesisdse ener 2.27 1.78 
Cherry-Burrell .......... 0.08 0.57 
5 o ,  e 1.89 2.50 
te ee 0.39 0.37 
Gar Wood Industries..... 0.47 0.69 
General Plywood ........ } 4 D0.002 
General See: ..<6...405 1.44 
Oe Se er 136 1.23 
Liakey POmigry oo. 3.03. 0.64 0.90 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... 3.08 ate 
Marathon ‘Corp. ..2:..... 0.73 1D & 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... 0.50 0.45 
Newport Steel .......... 1.43 0.62 
ORVEE OOo ie 5c oes sync 0.29 1.66 
Reliance El, & Engineering 2.02 2.01 
Serve: FG. ces cceescss 0.10 D0.34 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 4.64 5.83 
3 Months to April 30 

Brown & Bigelow........ 0.34 0.33 
Claussner Hosiery ...... 0.45 0.55 
Se i Ae Oe ee 0.31 0.37 
DROCHE OG ccs cect c sues 0.40 0.47 
Montgomery Ward ...... 0.96 0.97 
12 Months to March 31 

Amer. Crystal Sugar.. 30 4.55 
PaeT: AOROR e608 demas 3.91 3.88 
Burgess Battery ......... 2.88 Bae 
Daystrom: TIC. «:0)<<ica06.0 2.25 1.23 
FEOMY SSUMIAE ~iseserwis-0:s 4:4si0' 0 1.82 2.14 
North Amer. Rayon .... p12.56 13.35 
PHD MORES ccesi6;5-4:6:69 0 4.1 4.65 
Phillips Packing ......... D0.40 0.97 
Remington Rand ........ 2.80 2.96 
jag eS re 4.01 3.59 
Solvay Amer. Corp....... p56.88  p40.96 
Todd Shipyards ......... 7.45 9.72 
6 Months to March 31 

Fist | POG 5. é Fa3 505s 0.04 0.15 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.36 + 0.36 
“ERVES CONGRS Fo) 5 o's 60558 D0.35 D0.63 
Parker Rust Proof...... 1.87 1.45 
Piper Aircraft .......... 0.17 0.16 
Reynolds Spring ........ 0.23 D0.67 
3 Months to March 31 

Aberdeen Petroleum ..... 0.19 0.12 
Acme Aluminum Alloys.. 0.22 048 
Alabama Gt. Southern.... 2.34 1.45 
Aluminum Co. of Canada  *0.57 +157 
Amer, Cable & Radio..... 0.07 0.06 
Amer. Export Lines...... 0.38 0.45 
Pet: PACES ccodes secs 0.36 0.20 
Amer. Phenolic ......... 0.75 0.77 
Anaconda Copper ....... 0.93 1.27 
Anchor Post Products.... 0.25 ee 
Avon  PrOGits 3.2605. 665 0.53 0.46 
Benguet Cons. Mines..... 0.027 0.033 
Braniff Airways ........ D0.23 0.12 
OnE SEG; ae 2 Re ear 0.57 0.59 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 4.38 3.47 
GES eae 0.44 D031 
Clinchfield Coal ......... 0.47 0.79 
Compo Shoe Machinery.. 0.24 0.27 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


3 Months to March 31 


Creole Petroleum ........ $2.02 $2.18 
Empire Millwork ........ 0.20 0.45 
Bemtr-Gomee? 25. 202s 3.6. 0.01 D0.02 
Food Machinery & Chem. 0.87 0.95 
Pormree Ce = 2552s 55 sa sc 1.16 0.91 
Gaylord Container '....... 0.65 0.72 
Gen. Aniline & Film..... b0.07 b0.07 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.21 0.22 
Graham-Paige Corp. ..... D0.004 0.002 
Hercules Motors ........ 0.42 0.76 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 1.08 0.97 
Hilton Hotels ........... 1.64 0.77 
PROD: COR! «.oss5e0d.d> 0% 0.06 0.10 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 2.39 2.43 
Johnson & Johnson...... 1.32 1.05 
Marmon-Herrington ..... 0.27 0.26 
Middle States Petrol..... 0.30 0.39 
Btawest Ot. 3 .ccceeces 0.55 0.50 
Natl Costamer ........: 0.32 0.34 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... D0.17 0.48 
North Cent. Texas Oil... 0.38 0.45 
Omnibus Cétpo ....6. 665. D0.48 D0.09 
Pantepec Oil Co., C.A.... 0.15 0.13 
Paramount Pictures ..... 0.59 0.58 
Peninsular Metal ........ 0.20 0.14 
Pet MEE gs o5 ee oo eet ds 0.23 D0.53 
Pittsburgh & West Va... 0.78 0.75 
yi ok © a 0.87 1.30 
Raybestos-Manhattan .... 1.47 1.46 
CGE FUNG 6c5c0 ces cs b0.27 b0.31 
St Crom Panett... 0 2.35 2.32 
Shellmar Products ...... 1.02 0.95 
Sweets Co. of Amer...... 0.32 0.25 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 0.48 0.28 
Union Sulphur & Oil.... 0.75 1.05 
Us -S. eRe co ceacc 0.83 1.18 
Wetees Gore .....8 2202.6. 0.14 0.19 
Willson Products ....... 0.50 0.48 

13 Weeks to March 28 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 0.37 D0.26 

12 Weeks to March 21 
Carr-Cons. (Biseiit 6. 0.6. D0.04 D0.04 
Cincinnati Milling ....... BGS 1.66 
Eastman Kodak ......... 0.59 0.52 


12 Months to February 28 
Beatric€ Foods ......+... 3.67 3.62 


California Packing ...... 2.94 3.70 
Canadian Canners ....... *2.55 *3.67 
Gen. Instrument ......... 2.10 D1.63 
Great Atlantic & Pacific.. 13.14 12.16 
Great Western Sugar..... 1.79 1.81 
EpOEE GOR. co ceac's os ues 2.17 1.94 
Parte Petie!s occccks on xe c1.74 c2.82 
Russeks Fifth Ave........ 0.28 0.25 
UBIO SUBEE 65. c<8sseccKs 1.73 1.62 
12 Months to January 31 

EIGHT. SORES ss dc. 3 he 0.43 D1.66 
Flotaers, TG. .icscesese 1.52 2.04 
Nat’l Dept. Stores....... 1.05 0.95 
53 Weeks to January 3 

REO Petites: 2.css8 ics D2.60 0.09 
1952 1951 

12 Months to December 31 

Adam Hat Stores........ 0.12 0.06 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 2.14 1.99 
Anacon Lead Mines...... *0.33 *0.27 
Federated Petroleums *0.04 *0.08 
Gellman Migs .i..65..6%: 0.07 D0.31 
New Park Mining........ 0.02 0.09 
Union Investment ....... 1.14 0.93 
Western Leaseholds ..... *0.06 *0.09 





*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c—Com- 
bined Class A and Class B stock. p—Preferred 
stock. D—Deficit. 


JUNE 10, 1953 














Which MUTUAL FUND 
Should | Buy?... 


_ ._ 











Get Clear, Reliable FACTS in the 
MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL ... 12 Months’ Trial Only $2 


Now you can get clear, reliable FACTS 
about Mutual Fund investment—informa- 
tion that will make clearer to you how the 
various types of Funds operate—what each 
Fund is set up to accomplish—what Funds 
are best suited to particular investment ob- 
jectives—and other valuable, timely infor- 
mation . . . through the monthly issues of 


THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL 


This is the first and only magazine of its 
kind. It has been created to serve your 
need for authoritative, unbiased informa- 
tion on Mutual Funds. Each issue of THE 
MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL will help you 
gain a better understanding of the func- 
tions and performance of the various Funds 
—and will help you get the results you want 
from this fast-growing field of investment. 
You will be shown: 


e@ clear explanations of how the various 
Funds operate. 

@ the details you should know about the 
accomplishments and performance rec- 
ords of the Funds. 

* — of Fund shares being made avail- 
ab e 

@ advantages and disadvantages of certain 
types of Funds for certain types of 
investors. 

@ information about periodic-payment plans 
for Fund purchases. 

@ and other valuable, timely information 
on all aspects of Mutual Fund investment. 


You can turn to the MUTUAL FUND 
JOURNAL for completely impartial, hon- 
est and authoritative FACTS. We have no 
“axe to grind.’’ We do not sell Fund shares, 
and we do not provide investment counsel. 
Thus we are completely impartial, and are 
able to give you a truly factual account of 
what the Funds are like and what they are 
doing for the investor. 


FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION . . Only $2 


For only $2 you get twelve monthly issues 
of THE AL FUND JOURNAL—bring- 
ing you facts, analyses, news and compara- 
tive data on all types of Mutual Fund 
shares. You get information that is obtainable 
newhere else, for this is the ONLY publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the needs and 
problems of Mutual Fund shareholders. 
Your $2 subscription costs so little, yet can 
be of tremendous value in giving you a much- 
needed perspective to guide your thinking 
and your investment action in the Mutual 
Fund field. 

To enter your subscription fill in and mail 
coupon below NOW. 


THIS GUARANTEE 
ASSURES YOUR SATISFACTION 


Send the coupon below NOW to enter your sub- 
scription. If the first three issues do not convince 
you that THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL is 
worth many times the small subscription price— 
just tell us so, and we will cancel your sub- 
scription and REFUND YOUR PAYMENT 
IN FULL. Fair enough? You have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. . . so fill in and mail 
the coupon below NOW to start your subscription 
immediately. 














renee: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 2 oe ae oe on a Oy 


Name 


GI kas kaos eRe sha dacinsccdacddadedcccancadascetuds 


THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL, 1 Main St., Bradford, Pa. 
Enter my subscription to The MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL for one year. 


GUARANTEE: Ii is understood that if I am not satisfied after receiving the first 3 issues I may cancel 
and receive a refund of the unused part of this subscript 


Rochester Public Library i 


FW-610. q 


O $2 enclosed. ( Send bill. | 








ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 180 
May 28, 1953 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable June 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 9, 1953. 

C. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














REAL ESTATE 





MONTANA 





SPORTSMAN 
PICTURESQUE MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


Nestled in heart of Gallatin Nat’l Forest, 15 
miles north of Yellowstone Park. 20 acres, placer 
mining claim with leased cabin site on finest 
trout stream in Montana. Two cabins of polished 
logs, hardwood parquet floors, cement founda- 
tion, heatilator built fireplace, inside plumbing, hot 
and cold water, bath, game mountings include deer, 
bear, goat, moose, badger, bob-cat, etc. Navajo 
rugs. Completely furnished, bedding, linens, tools 
and full equipment. Under $15,000. If interested 
contact 


JACK SHAW 
928 Hayes Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
‘SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upor 
your objectives and resources, looking tc 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


{2) Analyze the portfolio already established 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to brino 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord witt 


your objectives; 


Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program: 


Tell you instantly when each new step is 


necessary; 


Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 


investment position; 


Furnish monthly comment on your in- 


vestment program. 


Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 


any investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


ADDRESS Roghester Publis. LICR. 
CITY ....... J35 South AvzONe. ... 


(June 10) 














Financial Summary 











































































































8 —— READ LE | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —= 270 
240|\ aN 260 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION f 
220 250 
200 Y. 240 
180 230 
160 220 
140 
120 tae od 
1943 1944 1951 182 153 JFMAM SJ J 
: eee rr 1952 
Trade Indicators Goi mae tee 
mlecttical Output COW) esi ite. cc 7,959 7,960 7,005 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 98.8 100.3 12.2 
Premnt CartiiGaemess. oo. 2 0555 Fo bhe os sae 779,805 $770,000 684,243 
——s atime 1952 
May 13 May 27 May 29 
MOE SANS oon ooo xs Sores ee if $39,263 $39,541 $35,235 
{Commercial Loans 23,083 22,836 20,697 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 2,376 2,348 2,561 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 29,040 28,775 25,376 
{Demand Deposits 53.346 53,889 53,565 
{Brokers Loans (New York City) 1,207 1,214 1,516 
PALORE YAN VCC MIALION sss bho Udi Ue 29,845 29,825 28,710 


000,000 omitted. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock aaa 


Closing Dow-Jones 
Averages: 


30 Industrials . 
20 Railroads .. 
15 Utilities ... 
65 Stocks 


Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 


Issues Traded 


Number of Advances............ 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 
New Highs 
New Lows 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


* Average Bond Yields: 


Al+ 
A 


*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials 


20 Railroads ........ 
20 Utilities 


90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended June 


Shares 
Traded 


139,600 
98,900 
94,200 
76,100 
62,800 
61,700 
57,300 
54,600 
52,800 
52,600 


New York Central Railroad 
Benguet Consolidated Mining 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Pacific Western Oil 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Willys-Overland Motors 
Packard Motor Car 
United States Steel 


eet eee eens 


$As of the following week. ftEstimated. 


1953 — 
May 29 May 30 


May 28 
1,240 
1,129 

168 
690 
265 
6 
95 


Ce 


94.44 
$3,300 


jumel 
268.40 
105.42 Exchange 102.82 
50.83 Closed 50.32 
105.29 


a 
May 29 May 30 





1,084 


327 Exchange 


94.28 
$2,921 








“Apr. 29 May 6 


NNW 


ee | 


ee oy 


ee ry 


May 20 May 27 
3.310% 
3.602 
3.869 


5.82 
5.80 
5.37 
5.75 


COW O00 
NNQO 


Ae 


High Low 
293.79 268.40 
11221 101.63 
53.88 50.19 
113.96 105.29 
Junel June2 
1,490 1,450 
1,167. 1,153 
128 319 
847 550 
192 284 
8 3 
172 233 
94.08 93.77 
$4,011 $4,954 
c———_1953__, 
High Low 
3.338% 3.002% 
3.599 3.325 
3.874 3.543 
589 5.46 
593 5.43 
5.37 5.04 
582 5.41 


= 


——— Closing ——, 


June 2 
23% 
1% 
155 
415% 
25% 
1734 
13% 
15% 
5% 
38% 


1953 


Net 
Change 
acu IQ 
—% 
aif 
—14 
—lh 


+ ¥% 
i 
—%¥ 
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Have you noticed milk bottles lately .. . 
noticed how many dairies are using the kind 
shown here? This latest square bottle has a 
smaller neck opening... and it is sealed with 
the Dacro Aluminum Cap. 


There are good reasons why so many 
dairies are adopting this modern bottle and 
particularly this new and smaller cap. The 
Dacro Aluminum Cap combines complete 
protection with real convenience for the 
housewife. It also gives dairies the most 
efficient and economical capping operation 
the industry has ever known. 


The smaller 38 mm. size saves dairies 
money on cap cost. The marked efficiency 
of Dacro’s single capping operation reduces 





AT MILK BOTTLES 


lost time not only in bottling but also in 
attendant operations .. . all of which adds 
up to worthwhile savings in operating 
costs. There is widespread recognition to- 
day that Dacro is the cap which best meets 
the need of both customers and dairies. 

By originating this new and smaller cap, 
CROWN has played an important role in 
modernizing the milk bottle. This is just one 
example of the way CROWN contributes to 
the better packing of products which are 
sold in bottles, jars and cans. By improving 
packaging, CROWN serves not only the 
manufacturers of such products but also the 
housewives who buy them... for the house- 
holds of the nation are CROWN’S ulti- 
mate customers. 


ee 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 






Products made by 


Originator of the Bottle Cap and World's 
Largest Makers of Metal Closures 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





Sxe)' ih and its subsidiaries: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS «+ MILK FILLERS » METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES + CAPPING MACHINES « PACKERS’ 
CANS + GENERAL LINE CANS «+ BEER CANS « “SPRA-TAINERS” «+ "FREEZ-TAINERS” +« MERITSEAL. CAPS 


Subsidiaries: 


Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. » Western Crown Cork & Seal Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. » Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 











The “Success Story” that can never be finished 


The time was June 1928. Gulf had just introduced a 
revolutionary new motor oil—made possible by the invention of a 
new refining method. This remarkable new oil, which exceeded 
every quality standard of that day, was called Gulfpride—and was 
acknowledged to be “The World’s Finest Motor Oil.” 


HERE was a motor oil so advanced 
there might well have been a temptation 
to leave it alone. But Gulf believes in this 
simple axiom: A good product is merely 
the beginning of a better product. 

The development of that original Gulf- 
pride was only the beginning of a program 
of persistent research that has continued 
over the past quarter-century. 


Gulfpride has been improved again and 
again—to keep it well ahead of the in- 


Gulf Oil Corporation +« Gulf Refining Company 


creasingly exacting demands of advancing 
engine design. 


Most recent result of this program of 
constant improvement is Gulfpride H.D., 
the remarkable high detergency motor 
oil. 

And already, Gulf research technolo- 
gists are again seeking new ways to make 
this fine product even better . . . new ways 
to make sure that Gulfpride will always 


be “The World’s Finest Motor Oil.” 








Ifprid 
For Twenty-five Years... 
THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 
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The “Success Story” that can never be finished 


The time was June 1928. Gulf had just introduced a 
revolutionary new motor oil—made possible by the invention of a 
new refining method. This remarkable new oil, which exceeded 
every quality standard of that day, was called Gulfpride—and was 
acknowledged to be ““The World’s Finest Motor Oil.” 


HERE was a motor oil so advanced 
there might well have been a temptation 
to leave it alone. But Gulf believes in this 
simple axiom: A good product is merely 
the beginning of a better product. 


The development of that original Gulf- 
pride was only the beginning of a program 
of persistent research that has continued 
over the past quarter-century. 


Gulfpride has been improved again and 
again—to keep it well ahead of the in- 


Gulf Oil Corporation » Gulf Refining Company 


creasingly exacting demands of advancing 
engine design. 


Most recent result of this program of 
constant improvement is Gulfpride H.D., 
the remarkable high detergency motor 
oil. 

And already, Gulf research technolo- 
gists are again seeking new ways to make 
this fine product even better... . new ways 
to make sure that Gulfpride will always 
be ““The World’s Finest Motor Oil.” 


ulfpride 


For Twenty-five Years... 
THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR 


OIL 

















